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ONE 


¢ ULVERBRIDGE — CHANGE FOR Lothing!’ 

H In Gently’s nostrils was the smell of diesel fumes. Clutching 
week-end luggage and brief-case, he jumped down on the near-empty 
platform. 

Other than the porter, who was unloading cartons, there was only one 
other man on the platform; hesitantly, he came forward to enquire: 

‘Chief Superintendent Gently... ?’ 

‘Hush!’ Gently murmured. ‘Not so loud!’ 

‘I’m Detective-Inspector Ives, sir.’ 

The porter had paused briefly to eye the two men; then he’d continued 
to load his trolley. 

Overhead, a luminous overcast seemed to seal in the low landscape. 
Wide, flat marshes stretched beyond the forlorn station. Groups of cattle, 
black and white, dotted the fawny-green levels, while a couple of small 
sails marked the windings of a river. 

In fact, virtually the same landscape that Gently had been travelling 
with from Norchester — but here wider, more ominous, having something of 
the character of a frontier. 

At Hulverbridge the line divided to cross the marshes to Starmouth and 
Lothing, but the road ended. From here, you could proceed only by rail or 
water. 

“Who knows I’m here?’ 

‘Just the old man, sir.’ 

Ives’s voice had the hard, local accent. His hair was reddish, worn in a 
style. He had freckled, heavyish good looks. 

About forty, he was dressed in light tweed, a fawn fleck in quiet taste. 
He hardly seemed to know what to say to Gently who, for that matter, was 
looking stern. 

“We don’t want to start an unnecessary scandal.’ 

“No, sir. We were surprised .. .’ 

In a small place like this... 


Ives stared at the cracked platform, from which grass and scarlet-weed 
were growing. 

A door slammed; diesels rumbled. The two blue coaches accelerated 
away. Now, across the tracks, one could see the station buildings of red 
brick, neglected and slovenly. A latticed footbridge crossed the line and, 
further along, a triple-arched roadbridge. 

Then there was a pub with its name, The Railway, incised in the wall in 
Victorian lettering. Also of red brick, it had quoinings of yellow: a style 
reflected in a nearby terrace. 

Gently sighed to himself. So this was Hulverbridge . . . at the moment, 
unknown to the Sunday papers! 

“Where can we talk?’ 

‘I’ve booked at The Steampacket, sir. That’s at the quiet end of the 
waterfront.’ 

‘Have you a Car?’ 

“This way, sir... it’s across in the yard.’ 

Ives grabbed Gently’s cases. They followed the porter, who was 
trundling his trolley across the lines. Now that the train had left, the station 
had an air of complete desertion. 

Posters made a thin display, but the refreshment-room was boarded-up: 
so was the ticket-office. In the yard stood the porter’s bike: and Ives’s car. 

Leaving the station, they passed a few houses, then struck a vacant road 
between hedges. Through gaps one could see the marshes stretching to 
distances where trees were minute. 

A sea of land... ! And strangely, a trading vessel was moving across it, 
its orange hull standing up improbably above the low ronds and cattle. 

Then there were flat, moving platforms which were the superstructures 
of holiday craft, and just the two sails, which seemed not to move at all. 

“There’s Raynes-Marine, sir...’ 

They’d turned a corner. A cluster of big sheds rose out of the marsh. 
Asbestos-roofed, with wide spans, they stood out brashly, grey and sharp- 
angled. 

Beside them rose gantries and the jib of a crane and several blank, white 
hulls on cradles. Also, on the trailer of an articulated truck, a completed 
motor-yacht with stylish coamings. 

Raynes-Marine... ! 

The installation passed distantly, was quickly lost behind trees, cottages. 


Gently was conscious of Ives’s sidelong look, but said nothing. Ives 
kept driving. 

A right fork dropped them down to the waterfront, quite a different face 
of Hulverbridge. Here, along quarter of a mile of quays, were moored the 
hire-boats, their hulls bruised and muddy. 

Across the river, marsh-rond; facing it, pantiled cottages and houses; 
then, at the bottom of the reach, the great steel span of a railway swing- 
bridge, with a signal-box and flagstaff. 

Cars were parked along the quays and people from the boats strolled in 
the roadway. Dressed in shorts and holiday gear, they clustered about the 
waterfront’s shop and pub. Outside the latter, a mock-Tudor conversion, 
customers sat at painted metal tables. 

Then came The Steampacket, a modest two-storey building that 
resembled a slice from an Edwardian terrace. At the end of the waterfront, it 
had a riverside lawn and closely neighboured the giant swing-bridge. 

‘“You’re a “Mr Scott”, sir...’ 

Gently signed in. He was shown to a room overlooking the river. Ives, 
meanwhile, was ordering pints and sandwiches to be served in the private 
lounge. 

For a while after rejoining him Gently sat nibbling and staring out at the 
river. At last he said: 

‘Now! Give me your opinion. Was Ronald Best poisoned, or did he 
commit suicide?’ 


Ives didn’t immediately reply; he too was staring broodily out of the 
window. 

Across the river in the signal-box, a figure in black waistcoat and rolled 
sleeves had come to a window. 

A frame was attached to the wall of the box; the man made some 
motion within; a black board slid out into the frame with the message: 
Bridge Will Open In 20 Mins. 

Then, in the distance of the marshes, looking like a toy, a tiny two- 
coach train appeared, heading for the bridge. 

‘Could you tell me one thing, sir?’ 

Gently twitched a shoulder. Ives was regarding him with careful eyes; 
from the first Gently had noticed reserve, even coolness, in the local man’s 
attitude. 


“You want to know why I’m here in the first place?’ 

‘Well .. . yes, sir! If you put it like that...’ 

‘Because, to begin with, Raynes came to you, and you decided he’d 
nothing to go on.’ 

“Well actually . . . yes, sir!’ 

Ives took a quick swig — really, he hadn’t meant it to sound 
disrespectful! Yet, as clearly as their difference in rank would allow, he 
wanted to impress his resentment on Gently. 

‘But he must have had something.’ 

‘Nothing at all, sir — unless he told you what he didn’t tell us. If you ask 
me it’s just plain bloody-mindedness. After all, nothing comic came up at 
the inquest.’ 

‘Tt was quite straightforward.’ 

‘It went by the book. I daresay you’ve read the Coroner’s report. Cause 
of death was an overdose of aspirin, with the evidence showing it was self- 
administered.’ 

“Which Raynes is questioning.’ 

‘But he’s got no grounds, sir! And he draws enough water to make sure 
we’d listen to him. What he wanted was quite unreasonable . . . yet he gets 
on to you people... and straight away... !’ 

His face was hot. Snatching up a sandwich, he took a quick bite, 
washing it down with a gulp of beer. 

‘I’m sorry, sir...’ 

Gently hunched, took a slow swig from his own glass. ‘Perhaps I’d 
better clear it up, then...’ 

Approaching the bridge, the train had slowed to a crawl. Leaning from 
his box, the signalman waved a salute to the driver, who raised a hand. 

Below, just as the train rumbled on to the bridge, a hire-boat appeared, 
thrusting over the ebb. 

“Walter Raynes draws a gallon or two more than you know .. . and not 
only because he sells motor-yachts to sheiks. 

‘Last summer he built one for a certain minister, and got to know him 
well enough to ask a favour. 

‘So pressure was applied. The minister knows my boss, my boss 
arranged the present visit. Also for this.” He drew out an envelope. ‘To be 
used at my discretion — an exhumation order.’ 

Ives stared at the envelope with shocked eyes. 


‘But sir... you’re never going to use that!’ 

“Why not?’ 

The local man shook his head; nervously, he bolted a mouthful of 
sandwich. 

Gently drank. 

‘I’ve read the Coroner’s report, along with that of the district 
pathologist. A point arises there, but what I want now is the general picture. 

‘For example: is there any doubt that Best was Walter Raynes’s natural 
son?’ 

Ives was still gazing haplessly, his full-lipped mouth agape. Taking 
breath, he said: 

‘Not as far as I’m concerned, sir.’ 

“There was a family likeness.’ 

“Very much, sir. More with him than with the sons of the marriage.’ 

“They being Clive and Noel Raynes — the former at present general 
manager of Raynes-Marine?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘And the latter a painter .. .’ 

‘So he gives himself out.’ 

Gently unbuckled his brief-case and took out a folder. Ives watched him 
uneasily, as though expecting fresh dynamite. 

From upstream a siren sounded twice, but evoked no action in the 
signal-box. 

‘Here’s what we’ve dug out about Best... 

‘Born in Southampton in ’45, putative father a marine draughtsman at 
that time serving in the Navy Reserve. 

‘Raynes was down there on an Admiralty contract from ’44 to 45... 
lodged with Mrs Best. . . left before the birth of her son. 

‘Best trained in his father’s profession and worked for a while in the 
same firm ... left to start his own business, which failed for lack of capital. 

‘Married ’69, son born ’71, divorced ’74, wife remarried. Parents now 
dead, married sister lives in Southampton. 

‘Best came to Hulverbridge in ’75 and was taken on by Walter Raynes . 
. . promoted rapidly . . . became chief designer with a brief for market 
analysis. Raynes satisfied that Best was his son, said to be a partnership in 
the offing.’ 

Gently put down the folder. 


“There’s more, but the source is Walter Raynes. I’d sooner have an 
account from the investigating officer.’ 


But at last something was happening in the box across the river! 

Gently, who’d pulled out his pipe, checked himself in the act of lighting 
it. 

A lever had been moved; one heard a soft bump; directly, the centre 
span of the bridge became alive. Seeming to raise itself a little, it paused; 
then with a low rumble, began to swing. 

An irresistible spectacle... ! 

For the moment, neither Gently nor Ives could take their eyes from it. 

At each instant the huge, geometric section changed its shape against 
the pearly sky. 

Slowly, like titanic sculpture, with steel garlands drooped from the 
central kingpost, it moved silkily on its fulcrum until a faint tremor brought 
it to rest. 

At once the room was filled with throbbing: the spectacle wasn’t over 
yet! Tall enough to cast shade, the raked orange stem of the trader from 
upstream passed by the window. 

Mast, derricks, hatches, bridge, deckhouse throbbed toweringly along in 
a swell of water, with the note of the engines becoming a batter as the 
vessel passed between the bridge’s brick piers. 

‘A Dutchman!’ Ives muttered. ‘And look, sir . . . here comes one of 
Raynes’s boats.’ 

Quietly dogging the wake of the trader, a handsome white motor-yacht 
stole towards the bridge. 

A forty-five-footer, she had a strongly raked hull, chromium-flashed 
coamings and a lofted aft bridge-deck. A dinghy hung from davits over her 
stern; antenna masts rose from the bridge-coamings. 

At her big, skeleton wheel sat a bronzed young man clad only in shorts 
and Magisters. 

A careless flick of his hand, and she was squared to the bridge as 
effortlessly as a car. 

‘Another one on delivery, sir...’ 

Finally, Gently struck the match he’d been holding. But still his eyes 
followed the luxurious craft with her trailing house-flag and ensign. 

“What would she cost... ?’ 


Ives made a face. ‘Wouldn’t be less than two hundred thou.’ 

‘And they’re turning out how many?’ 

Ives simply shrugged and tipped up the last of his beer. 

‘So... that’s what we’re tangling with!’ 

Gently puffed hard. Nothing more was happening outside. The bridge, 
in open position, seemed to have gone to sleep, while the signalman had 
vanished into his box. 

‘Bearing that in mind. . . just tell me what happened a fortnight ago, up 
at Raynes’s.’ 

Ives’s mouth had a slight pout; his gaze was fixed on the table and beer- 
mugs. 

‘A family row, sir, in short.’ 

‘Something to do with the proposed partnership.’ 

‘No doubt of that, sir. Old man Raynes had them up to dinner specially 
to announce it.’ 

‘Run through the names for me.’ 

Ives pulled out a notebook and hastily turned pages. One had the 
impression that it was a friend of which, just now, he felt in need. 

“There was the eldest son, Clive of course—’ 

“The general manager. Is he a partner?’ 

Positively, Ives shook his head. “The old man has always run the show, 
Sir.’ 

‘Carry on.’ 

‘His wife Florence was there — she’s a bit of a firebrand, sir — and the 
two daughters, Greta and Carole, and their husbands, who’re both in the 
firm. 

‘The eldest is married to the sales manager, Arthur Swafield, and the 
other to the accountant, John Meeson. 

“Then there was the younger son Noel, who isn’t married, Best, the old 
man and Mrs Raynes.’ 

Gently shaped rings. ‘Let’s get this clear! None of the legitimate 
children are partners — nor, presumably, the sons-in-law. The old man has 
kept the business to himself.’ 

“That’s how it is, sir,’ Ives said. ‘Perhaps you’ll understand better when 
you’ve met him. He’s . . . well, an old-fashioned self-made man, he built the 
firm up from scratch. And to tell you the truth...’ 

“Yes?” 


“He doesn’t bother to hide his opinion of his children.’ 

A yacht passed through, outboard chuntering, with youngsters in life- 
jackets crowding its foredeck. Over in the box a bell rang; but the bridge 
remained open. 

“You’re saying he despises them . . . was, in fact, passing them over to 
offer a partnership to Best.’ 

‘According to him, sir, Best deserved it. He’d got the flair the others 
lacked.’ 

‘In effect, that party was a confrontation.’ 

Ives jiffled, saying nothing. 

‘The old man imposing his will on his children . . . with Best, the 
occasion of it, sitting by.’ 

Gently puffed, eyes empty, smoke curling greyly from his nostrils. 

“Who served the meal?’ 

“Raynes’s domestic, sir. But after the main course was served she left.’ 

‘And it was after she went that Raynes made his announcement.’ 

“Yes, sir. During coffee.’ 

‘And then?’ 

“There was an altercation . . . nobody wanted to say much about that! 
But after a bit Best left — I daresay he was made to feel pretty unwanted.’ 

‘Tt must have been emphatic if his next step was suicide.’ 

Ives made a face at the beer-mugs. ‘He may have been in a depressed 
state earlier, sir. No doubt the family had always had a down on him.’ 

‘Is there any evidence of him being a neurotic?’ 

Reluctantly Ives shook his head. ‘But we don’t know all that went on 
there ... I reckon they gave him a rough old time.’ 

‘So... let’s come to what we do know.’ 

Ives chivvied his notebook again. Clearly he was finding the conference 
an ordeal .. . and he’d probably been briefed to watch his step! 

‘Best lived in a flat over Raynes’s coach-house. It’s only about fifty 
yards from the house. He was found next morning by the domestic, who 
had a key to let herself in. 

‘Best was lying on a settee in the lounge, dressed in the clothes he’d 
been wearing at dinner. There was a glass and an empty aspirin bottle on a 
coffee-table beside him. 

‘He lay with his eyes closed and mouth open. She tried to rouse him but 
couldn’t. She got the old man; he got the doctor. Best was dead. The doctor 


rang us.’ 

Gently nodded through smoke-wreaths. ‘How long before you got 
there?’ 

‘About two hours after he was found . . . but the local constable was 
there before that.’ 

“Who did you see?’ 

“The old man and Clive Raynes, and Mrs Raynes was there, too. The 
old man was in a stupor, his wife crying. I got the details from the son.’ 

‘How was he taking it?’ 

‘Much as you’d expect, sir. A bit shaken but keeping a tight lip.’ Ives 
scowled. ‘As a matter of fact, he seemed most concerned about keeping the 
press out.’ 

A cruiser passed, spilling pop-music, its crew lounging on the cabin-top. 
The helmsman was staring ahead anxiously, probably scanning the quays 
for a mooring. 

In the signal-box, a double ring on the bell produced no more response 
than before. 

Ives said carefully: ‘I had a scout round, sir.’ He ventured a glance at 
Gently. ‘Looking for the note. But the old man was there, and the son was 
watching everything like a hawk.’ 

‘So.’ 

‘I took a shufti in the bureau and sneaked a look at Best’s bank-sheets. 
No problem there. And there were letters from his ex-wife, arranging for 
him to visit his kid. 

‘Then, in a bedside cabinet, I found a bottle of barbiturate capsules. I 
turned them in to forensic, but nothing of that sort showed up in tests.’ 

“Who else had a key?’ 

‘Just Best himself. It was lying on the table by the glass. I made a check 
of doors and windows and I can swear the flat wasn’t broken into.’ 

Gently puffed stolidly, watching the water which, brown and glassy, 
kept gliding towards the sea. 

‘Now ... the report from forensic.’ 

‘Nothing comic about that, sir.’ 

Ives’s voice had a defensive ring. He was keeping a firm hold on the 
notebook. 

“You found his dabs.’ 


“Yes, sir. On the bottle and the glass and the spoon that stood in it. Left- 
hand dabs on the bottle, right-hand on the spoon and glass.’ 

‘Right-hand on the spoon and glass ?’ 

“Yes, sir.” Ives looked hot. 

Gently released a long puff at the ceiling before he said: ‘Carry on!’ 

“There was aspirin present in the dregs in the glass and in residual 
powder in the bottle. The pathologist established a serum-salicylate level of 
30 mgs.% and aspirin was present in the mouth and on the chin of the 
deceased. 

‘From the progress of digestion the pathologist estimated that Best died 
at about 2 a.m., and that he’d taken the aspirin before 10 p.m. 

‘Tt was 8.30 p.m. when he returned to the flat.’ 

‘30 mgs.% is roughly thirty-three tablets.’ 

‘Sir, if you’ve read the Coroner’s report—’ 

Gently waved a hand. ‘Variation in absorption and reaction of 
individuals — on top of which Best had downed a few drinks! 

‘But thirty-three tablets — that’s too few, even allowing a margin for 
absorption. Unless Best had an allergy for aspirin that isn’t mentioned in the 
report.’ 

He got up to knock out his pipe. Now a yacht under sail was slipping by 
on the ebb; passing by The Steampacket, its sails swung idle, but the current 
kept it moving down. 

‘Listen .. . this is one way of looking at it! Someone slipped Best a dose 
at that dinner.’ 

‘But, sir—!’ 

‘Listen! I’m not saying it happened, but the possibility is the reason I’m 
down here. Someone slipped him a dose. 

‘It had to be a narcotic, because there’s no evidence of anything else — 
and furthermore it was an uncommon narcotic, one that wouldn’t show up 
in routine testing. 

‘Best leaves. More than likely he’s already feeling drowsy. He reaches 
the flat, lets himself in, then collapses in a coma. 

‘Later comes the murderer. Either he’s a keyholder or the door is ajar. 
He arranges Best on the settee, shakes him into semi-consciousness, jacks 
open his mouth and pours in the aspirin-solution. 

“That’s why some was spilled on his chin! 

‘But now the murderer makes a mistake.’ 


Turning from the window, Gently picked up a beer-mug and pretended 
to stir it with his finger. 

“You see? And it doesn’t matter whether Best was right or left-handed. 
He’d have held the glass with one hand — and stirred it with the other!’ 

Ives gazed at the mug with startled eyes. 

‘But... he might have stirred it while it stood on the table.’ 

“Was it a heavy glass, or a thin tumbler?’ 

‘A light tumbler, but—!’ 

Gently’s shoulders heaved. 

‘And on the subject of dabs! Were they clear impressions, or had the 
glass been mauled and smeared?’ 

‘Clear impressions—’ 

‘In fact what you would find if the glass had been wiped, and Best’s 
hands closed round it.’ 

Sighing, Gently put down the mug. 

‘Only of course, all that may mean nothing at all! He may have been 
upset for reasons we don’t know, spilled the solution himself and covered 
earlier dabs with later ones. 

‘But against that you have to set the issues that were decided by Best’s 
death, the opportunities that were available and the weight of Walter 
Raynes’s suspicion. 

‘All in all, we could scarcely do less than give the case another look.’ 

The signal-box bell rang a third time, at last provoking a sign of life. 
Casually, the signalman appeared on his platform to gaze first upstream, 
then down. Then he lit a cigarette and remained leaning on the rail. 

‘But sir... 1 

Ives was sitting stiffly, an affronted expression in his eyes. 

But whatever objection he was about to come out with was silenced by 
a knock at the door. 


“You are Mr Scott... ?’ 

The man who entered was aged about forty-three or four; scrawnily- 
built, he had a young-old face deeply marked with dyspeptic creases. 

He was wearing a tailored suit that unluckily emphasized his stringy 
frame, a silk tie and fancy brogues designed to give added stature. 

He faced Gently with a hauteur in which, nonetheless, agitation was 
mingled. 


“You would be... ?’ 

‘My name is Clive Raynes.’ 

“You wish to speak to me?’ 

‘I most certainly do.’ 

He threw a peevish look at Ives, who had reluctantly come to his feet. 

‘I saw you enter the hotel together . . . I am well-acquainted with 
Inspector Ives! You, sir, I take to be the gentleman my father has seen fit to 
call down from town.’ 

There was sweat on his bony forehead; his thin mouth had a slight 
tremor. Gesturing as he spoke, he revealed a digital wrist-watch, cased in 
gold. 

‘I thought I should warn you . . . before it went any further!’ 

All the time his chin was getting higher. 

‘There’s such a thing as criminal slander, from whatever direction it 
may come. I don’t know exactly what my father has said. . . it must have 
been something completely outrageous! .. . and you’d better know now that 
I will not tolerate . . . if my wife is harassed, you’ ll be in trouble.’ 

Gently’s expression was an utter blank. 

“What makes you think I would harass your wife?’ 

‘Because . . . because! Do you think I don’t know what my father has 
been insinuating? He hates my wife... oh there’s a reason! But I’m sure he 
won’t have mentioned that . . . and you would scarcely have come down 
here unless . . . in so many words, I’m giving you warning!’ 

His eyes were furious; yet the effect was ludicrous, as though he were 
acting an ill-written part. His fingers trembled as he sought to give 
emphasis to his words. 

‘No one has spoken of your wife to me.’ 

“What... ?’ 

‘Until this moment, she has not been mentioned.’ 

His hands halted in mid-gesture, and the angry eyes widened. 

‘How do you mean... ? I know my father! He’s capable of any sort of 
wild allegation.’ 

‘He has made none in particular that I know of.’ 

‘Do you seriously mean to tell me... ?’ 

Momentarily he stood rigid, the forgotten hand still extended. Then he 
snatched it away pettishly, making a curious little sound of disgust. 


“That’s all the same ... I’m still warning you! Just don’t presume you’|l 
get away with it. If you know your own interest .. . but never mind that! 

‘Really, I’ve better things to do... !’ 

Timing it badly, he jerked around and went out, slamming the door. 
Moments later they heard an engine start and saw a mustard-yellow 
Scimitar pass one of the windows. 

Ives stayed silent. 

Pipe between teeth, Gently picked up the envelope from the table. 

The signalman had gone in; and at long last, with a soft bump, the 
bridge began to close. 


TWO 


HE WATERFRONT PUB was shut when they drove back along the quays; a 

few customers lingered at the tables, but most had returned to their 
boats. 

Possibly because the ebb was still running, nobody seemed anxious to 
get away. Children in their life-jackets were looking bored; listlessly, they 
watched the car go by. 

Ives drove with a certain tenseness. Gently had got his pipe going again; 
puffing comfortably, he sat idly gazing at the boats, houses, people. 

So little apparent alertness about this man — who yet, in his pocket, was 
carrying a bomb! 

Like a fateful presence he sat beside Ives, aimably releasing his whiffs 
of smoke... 

“Where does Clive Raynes live?’ 

“Up at The Pines, sir.’ 

They were ascending the bluff that backed the waterfront. Red brick and 
occasional plaster, houses huddled to the line of it, facing the river. 

About the bluff the marshes spread in a fan to make Hulverbridge a 
virtual promontory; at the furthest point grew a few pines, almost black 
against the silvery sky. 

‘An attractive spot...’ 

‘It must have cost him a packet, sir.’ 

‘And about as far from the business as he could get.’ Setting his mouth 
tight, Ives changed down and wheeled the Cortina into a side-turn. 

Now they were descending again, along a smooth, freshly-surfaced 
road. Almost at once the chalk-grey sheds of Raynes-Marine appeared 
ahead. Then, on the right, big iron gates stood open among trees, and a 
drive of grey chippings led to a house before which cars were parked. 

“The Rayneses place...’ 

At first sight it was a difficult building to take in. Large, built of the 
local rust brick, it presented an odd mixture of styles. 


To the original dwelling had been added wings; sash windows had given 
way to double-glazing; slate roofs, shorn of their chimney-breasts, now 
were patched with solar-heating panels. 

A house lacking in grace . . . but on which no expense had been spared! 
Around it, the lawns and flowerbeds looked over-groomed, institutional . . . 

Ives drifted the Cortina to a stop beside a beige Rover 3500. Steps led to 
panelled double doors, folded back to reveal a vestibule. 

But, before they could reach them, a bell chimed, triggered by some 
electrical device. 


‘So they’ve sent you at last, have they!’ 

The room they’d entered was in the modern part of the house. A big 
lounge, it had a run of picture windows overlooking the marshes and a 
reach of the river. 

French doors opened to a path leading down to a gate in a beech screen- 
fence, beyond which lay the yard: at most, half-a-minute’s walk from the 
house. 

“What’s your poison . . . to coin a phrase!’ 

Raynes was utterly unlike his son — a massive man who, apart from a 
stomach, still looked fit at sixty-seven. When they entered, his first action 
had been to reach for a decanter. 

‘I don’t believe in being — what do they call it now? Uptight? That’s 
never been the way here! Straight to the point is how I like it...’ 

Without waiting, he poured whisky into cut-glass tumblers, shoved one 
each towards Gently and Ives and took a gulp from the third. 

‘That’s better... drink up!’ 

Quite certainly it wasn’t his first since lunch. His coppery nose and 
broad features already had a convivial glow. 

Yet it was a grim face — perhaps given its tone by a mouth that drooped 
between savage lines. In each large ear there was a tuft of white hair, 
though the hair on his head was barely grey. 

Six foot at least, he had ploughman’s shoulders, long swinging arms and 
huge hands. He was wearing a suit of expensive cut which nevertheless was 
baggy and sagged at the pockets. 

“You’re a pipeman, so they tell me! Be honest, and tell me what you 
think of this.’ 


He pulled out a brushed deerskin pouch and thrust it into Gently’s hand. 
Gently hesitated then accepted a fill. All the time Raynes’s grey eyes were 
on him. He took back the pouch, filled a pipe of his own and borrowed 
Gently’s matches to light it. 

“What do you say... ?’ 

‘It’s a cheap shag.’ 

‘And that’s the best tobacco money can buy! I’ve smoked it since I was 
a nipper cleaning out the pigs, and I’ll never change from it now.’ 

He drew fiercely, still watching Gently. 

‘Finish your drink and let’s get to business.’ 

His own he tossed back with a flourish before waving them to chairs 
facing the windows. 

‘Look out there . . . that’s what it’s all about!’ 

From the chairs they had a perfect view of the yard — the great wide- 
span sheds, crane, gantry and a mooring-basin filled with craft. 

Between the sheds and the house was an office-block where people 
were coming and going; outside it, among other cars, Clive Raynes’s yellow 
Scimitar was prominent. 

‘Do you know what it’s worth? Of course you don’t! But recently I had 
a bid of . . . well, never mind. I won’t mention names, but it came from a 
consortium who’re out to collar the UK industry. 

‘No sale! And there never will be while there’s breath left in my body. 
People buy my boats for one reason — because there’s a man behind them. 

‘Me!’ 

His teeth clicked on his pipe and he took a number of hard draws. 

‘And that’s the crux of the matter, understand me? Because there’s no 
one here to take my place. My eldest son... . well, you’|l meet him. And the 
other is just a spineless loafer. 

‘As for my girls . . . I call them mine, but in fact the whole brood take 
after their mother — a clergyman’s daughter. 

‘I met her playing tennis, and even at that...’ 

‘Oh, ’m on my own!’ 

He broke off, his attention alerted by activity at one of the sheds. A 
tractor was towing in a trailer bearing another of the unfinished shells. 

Raynes pulled out folding glasses, opened them and trained them on the 
tractor; one could see the driver glance at the house, well aware of whose 
eyes were on him.. 


“Then two years ago .. . wait! First, there’s something I ought to show 
you.’ 

Jumping up, he went to a bureau, returning with a framed photograph. 

‘Look . . . this’!] tell you better than words.’ 

The photograph showed a smiling young man. Only because the print 
was modern could one be certain that it wasn’t of Raynes, taken thirty years 
earlier. The resemblance was astonishing. 

‘This is... Best?’ 

‘No doubt about who his dad is, eh?’ 

Fondly, Raynes took back the photograph and set it on a table by his 
chair. 

“Yet — would you believe it — my loving son Clive hired a private 
detective to try to prove different! Yes, they got in touch with Ronnie’s 
sister, Somerset House and the devil knows who — but nothing doing! 

‘If ever I had a son in this world, it was Ronnie.’ 

Suddenly the grim mouth quivered and Raynes turned his head away. 

“Those bastards... !’ 

He drove fists into pockets, sniffed, and dropped back on his chair. 


His pipe, a flawless briar, had gone out but remained clamped in his mouth. 
After sucking it for a few moments he held out his hand: 

‘Give me a light!’ 

He puffed till the match burned down, then flicked it away with a growl. 
Between puffs, he sighed: 

‘It’s two years almost to the day.’ 

‘Since Best arrived here... 2’ 

‘He came through that door — I must have stared at him for above a 
minute. The first thing I asked him was when he was born. And then I knew 
...and so did he.’ 

Raynes puffed, his eyes kindling. 

‘From the start I knew I’d found my man. It wasn’t just his looks. He’d 
got the same flair, the same temperament — if you like, the same devil! 

‘Because that’s what counts in the business jungle. You have to 
outsmart the smartest . . . that’s the only way to the top and the only way to 
stay there... 

‘And Ronnie had it. He had devil. He was me all over again. I put him 
in the drawing-office to begin with, and at once he came up with a new 


design.’ 

“You had him living with you... ?’ 

‘Why not? Don’t sons usually live with their fathers? At first he stayed 
here, then we had the flat built — Ronnie designed the flat for himself.’ 

‘But the family’s attitude... ?’ 

“They hated his guts — just as they’ve always hated mine. They’re their 
mother’s brats, do I need to repeat it? 

‘Never forget that I’m on my own... !’ 

‘Did they know your intentions?’ 

‘I may have dropped hints — no doubt that’s why they hired the 
detective. But I was keeping the announcement for a special occasion . . . 
last Tuesday fortnight. Can you guess why?’ 

“Was it Best’s birthday?’ 

‘Right. All that time ago at Southampton...’ 

Raynes’s lips quivered afresh. 

‘Ronnie was just thirty-two.’ 


Restlessly, he got to his feet again: ‘It’s getting a bit close in here!’ 

But instead of opening a window he went to a wall-panel to adjust an 
air-conditioning control. The faintest hiss of air could be heard; Raynes 
hovered over the knob. 

Then he came back to sit glowering, his pipe now gripped in his hand. 

“That aspirin business . . . you know it was faked?’ 

Gently stared, face empty. Raynes’s mouth was working and he made a 
jerky, baffled gesture. 

‘I don’t know how . . . they must have got at him later! But it wasn’t the 
aspirin that killed him. There wasn’t enough, anyway . . . what they said at 
the inquest was rubbish.’ 

‘In conjunction with alcohol .. .’ 

“That’s poppycock. He’d taken nothing but wine and a drop of brandy. 
How much did they find, eh? One hundred and twenty milligrammes! 

‘Oh no — that wasn’t the way. Ronnie was doomed when he left my 
table. Somehow those swine had fixed him up — right under my nose. 

‘And I didn’t see a thing!’ 

His expensive pipe was in danger as his hands clenched and 
unclenched. Even now, pushing seventy, Raynes would have made a 
formidable opponent. 


“You don’t accept suicide—’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Best’s domestic life was unsettled.’ 

‘Forget about that. Ronnie had put it behind him. He never gave his 
marriage a second thought.’ 

“There was his son...’ 

‘All that was sorted out. Ronnie could see his son whenever he wanted 
to. Just take it from me that it wasn’t a problem — Ronnie’s life was the 
business, like it is mine.’ 

‘All the same, with the family so hostile. . .’ 

Now the pipe was in real peril! 

‘Listen, he didn’t give that for the family — they weren’t in his league, 
you compris? You should have seen him when the row was on — he just sat 
there smiling, never saying a word! Then he gave me a grin and a 
“Goodnight, Pop”.’ 

‘And you’re telling me he went off to do himself in?’ 

He heaved himself straight to glare down at Gently, his brows hooked 
aggressively. But his gaze faltered. 

‘Goodnight . . . that was the last thing he ever said to me.’ 

Gently drew on a cold pipe — in fact, the shag tasted better unlit! From 
the yard came a bright hooting as some business commenced around the 
gantry. 

A motor-yacht was being hoisted to load on a waiting transporter; 
growling, Raynes fumbled for his glasses and focused on the operation. 

‘Then ... it’s your theory that Best was poisoned at dinner.’ 

“That’s no theory. I know he was.’ 

After a long stare towards the gantry, he’d lowered the glasses to his 
knees. 

“Who prepared the meal?’ 

‘Never mind the grub! We all ate that without an inquest. It was cooked 
by Norah, my housekeeper, who’s been in the family twenty years.’ 

‘It was she who served it?’ 

‘With a bit of help — the old girl and Carole, probably. There was soup, 
fish and roast duck — but I’m telling you, the funny business wasn’t in the 
kitchen.’ 

“What did you drink?’ 

‘Bordeaux and Riesling. And brandy with the coffee.’ 


“Who served those?’ 

“They were pushed around. I uncorked the bottles myself. The coffee 
was left ready on a trolley. After it perked they were helping themselves.’ 

‘It was at that point you made your announcement.’ 

An unpleasant gleam came into Raynes’s eye. 

‘I had the draft agreement lying by my plate . . . all during dinner they 
were glaring at it! 

“Then, when the brandy was poured, I opened the envelope. You might 
have heard a napkin drop in there! And after I’d read out what was on the 
cover they sat goggling, mouths open. 

‘Have you heard a lot of hens when they spot a hawk? That’s the sort of 
clatter that started up then! All of them letting go at once — couldn’t wait to 
get their knives in!’ 

“Where was Best sitting?’ 

‘Across the table . . . but let that go for the moment! My loving son 
Clive was having a fit, and his bitch of a wife was bawling her head off. 
Then dear Greta was blowing her top — and Swoff, her husband, who 
fancies his chances... 

‘Johnny, to give him his due, was trying to quieten them, while the old 
girl had turned on the waterworks. 

‘Oh dear! 

“You might have thought I’d suddenly sprouted horns and a tail.’ 

‘In fact .. . a considerable commotion.’ 

‘Tf that’s how you want to put it!’ 

‘While people were sitting with their coffee and brandy.’ 

Raynes pulled himself up. ‘You’re suggesting... ?’ 

Now the transporter was being backed under the gantry, but Raynes 
didn’t raise his glasses again. Nevertheless there was some shouting and 
waving, and one could hear a revving engine. 

From an office-block window someone peered out: at a guess, Clive 
Raynes. 

‘Listen, Superintendent . . .’ 

Raynes’s voice was lowered. 

“Whatever they . . . used, it fooled the pathologist. He’d make his usual 
checks, no doubt. . . the aspirin wouldn’t have put him off?’ 

‘He would make tests for the more common substances.’ 

‘I mean, something like arsenic would have been spotted.’ 


‘It couldn’t have been arsenic.’ 

“That’s my point! It was something out of the usual run...’ 

‘Well?’ 

Raynes sent him an odd look. 

‘It would need special knowledge, wouldn’t you say? To pick out 
something that wouldn’t be spotted . . . producing effects like an overdose 
of aspirin... ?’ 

Gently said nothing. 

‘I’d say it would need a chemist . . . someone with a knowledge of 
drugs and poisons! With access to them, too — no books to sign or questions 
asked.’ 

Bois eee a 

‘Do you have to ask me? Clive’s wife, Flo, is a qualified chemist. She’s 
the daughter of a man who owns a string of chemist’s shops... 


‘And she was sitting by Ronnie at dinner.’ 
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Grabbing Gently’s matches again, Raynes struck a light with clumsy 
fingers. Down at the gantry the motor-yacht was being lowered, watched by 
the truck-driver from his cab. 

Raynes’s eyes dwelt on it for a moment as he made an act of drawing 
rapid puffs. 

‘Are you... accusing Florence Raynes?’ 

‘I’m simply telling you the facts, aren’t I?’ 

His eyes missed Gently’s; abruptly he jumped up and went to refill his 
glass. Pausing at the cabinet, he took a gulp before returning to his chair. 

‘Look... let me tell you! .. . I don’t love Flo, and she certainly doesn’t 
love me. But facts are facts . . . and there isn’t much she wouldn’t do to see 
Clive boss of Raynes-Marine. Him, he’s nobody — just a place-man — but 
she’s as ambitious as the devil. And with Ronnie a partner . . . can’t you 
see? 

‘All her big ideas would be up the spout.’ 

He drank, breathing hard. 

“This isn’t easy . . . much as I loathe her! But they had no mercy on 
Ronnie, and somebody’s got to pay for that. . .’ 

He gulped more whisky. 

‘Listen .. . ’m not blaming Flo alone. Greta... Swoff .. . even Johnny. 
And Noel, keep an eye on him! 


‘Swoff wouldn’t have lasted with Ronnie around, and no soft option for 
Clive’s kid brother. They all had reasons, and ten to one they all knew what 
was going on... 

‘But Flo had the knowledge, that’s what I’m saying! And she could 
have got her hands on the stuff. Without her they couldn’t have done it... 
though she could have done it on her own...’ 

He tossed up the last of the whisky and slammed the glass on the table. 
His face was in a flush; perspiration glinted under his eyes. 

Insensibly, the note of the air-conditioner had altered, its soft hiss 
sounding greasier. 

‘And... Florence Raynes... chose the seat by Best?’ 

‘Right again! There were no set places.’ 

“Who was sitting on his other side?’ 

“‘Who—?’ He puffed at the pipe, which had gone out once more. ‘Look, 
I can’t remember everything! I had other things on my mind. If I’d known it 
was important, perhaps . . . as it was, with the row going on too...’ 

‘Perhaps I can see your dining-room.’ 

Raynes hesitated, then got up with a show of impatience. 

He took them through a lounge-hall to a room panelled in natural oak. It 
was furnished with a circular table and a set of Chippendale dining-chairs. 
Beneath a serving-hatch stood a sideboard, to its right a cabinet bearing 
decanters; then there was a wine-cooler mounted on wheels and a pair of 
trolleys, one with fitted dish-covers. 

A poorly-lit room: its single window was overshadowed by trees. On 
the floor was a dark-red padded carpet; the oak panels emanated a sweetish 
smell. 

Raynes pointed to a door. 

“That leads to the kitchen, but the meal was served through the hatch. 
Then there was the trifle for sweet . . . Norah had laid it out earlier on the 
sideboard.’ 

‘Did you enter the room together?’ 

‘Norah rang the bell when she was ready to serve. We’d been having a 
sherry in the lounge . . . they’d all turned up more or less on time.’ 

‘And that was?’ 

‘Seven-fifteen. For dinner at seven-thirty.’ 

Silently, Gently prowled around. Of the ten chairs, one was a high- 
backed carver. Facing down the room, it was nearest to the decanters, 


distant from the trolleys, which flanked the second door. 

Beyond the hatch some machine had been turning; now it was switched 
off, though one could hear movements. 

“You would have sat here... ?’ 

Narrow-eyed, Raynes was watching as Gently paused behind the carver. 

“Your wife on your left . . . Best opposite. On which side of Best was 
Florence Raynes seated?’ 

‘On his right.’ 

‘And her husband next to her?’ 

“Yes ...no! Clive was by the old woman. And I’d got Carrie next to me 
— she’s more civil than her tight-mouthed sister.’ 

“That leaves your son Noel, the Swafields and John Meeson.’ 

Raynes bit on his pipe and stared at the table. 

‘It’s no good! They filled in anywhere . . . there was coming and going. 
I don’t remember.’ 

‘Perhaps Mrs Raynes... ?’ 

He scowled furiously before lifting his head to bawl: 

‘Ada! Come in here and stop straining your ear-hole at that hatch!’ 

The woman who entered had small, fearful eyes and faded hair, worn in 
a bun. That she was Clive Raynes’s mother was as apparent as that Ronald 
Best had been sired by her husband. 

To the same narrow-shouldered, fleshless form were added the same 
creased, long-featured looks. Nevertheless she wore a smart knitted 
costume and her glasses had fashionable frames. 

Standing haplessly by the door, she scarcely dared steal a glance at 
Gently. 

‘Don’t act the innocent, old girl . . . you know who’s here and what it’s 
about!’ 

‘Walter, ’d sooner—’ 

‘Just stay where you are, and answer the questions the Superintendent 
puts to you.’ 

Her mouth trembled, but she stood her ground. Gently tried to catch her 
eye with a smile. 

‘Just a routine matter, Mrs Raynes... ! We want to know where your 
guests sat at dinner.’ 

‘But I’d sooner my husband—’ 

“He doesn’t remember.’ 


Her eyes were desperate behind the glasses. All the same, she made an 
effort to say calmly: 

‘I... don’t remember either. The children sat where they thought best.’ 

‘Now come on, Ada!’ Raynes hectored. ‘We know who sat next to you.’ 

“Walter, please—’ 

‘It was your loving son, Clive.’ 

‘But the others...’ 

‘It’s no good your protecting them!’ 

‘Walter... ?msorry...I can’t...’ 

Bursting into tears, she turned and ran. One could hear her feet on stairs; 
then the slamming of a door. 

Fuming, Raynes ground on his pipe and took strides towards the 
window. 

‘That’s what I married! She had education — I thought she was the wife 
for a man like me. Shall I give you her measure? Take the names of the 
children — christened after film stars, every one! 

‘And now they can do no wrong. 

“You won’t get anything out of Ada!’ 

He towered at the window, fists clenched, teeth working at the pipe. 

‘Let’s clear out of here! I’1l show you the flat. 

‘By now, you must be getting the idea.’ 


But outside on the sweep they ran into Clive Raynes in the company of a 
fat, balding man. Raynes’s eye had a malignant gleam as he planted himself 
in front of them. 

“You wanted to see me?’ 

“We have something to discuss...’ 

‘Can’t you see I’m busy just now?’ 

Clive Raynes flushed and his chin jerked; the other man ventured a 
placating smile. 

‘Now look here, Walter—’ 

‘Shut up, Swoff! When I want to hear from you I’ll tell you. But since 
you’ve come . . . Superintendent, my loving son, Clive, and Greta’s 
husband, Arthur.’ 

His gesture was insolent. 

‘Clive, he’s described as my general manager! That means he sits at a 
large desk and keeps an eye on the girls in the office. 


‘Swoff has an office next door where he oils the customers with Scotch 
and blarney . . . known as sales-management! He owns a yacht and 
otherwise lives up to... Someone’s income! 

‘No doubt you’ll want a word with them later, but that’|l keep. 

‘Let’s go.’ 

‘But Father... just a minute... !’ 

Clive Raynes’s thin mouth was twitching. Swafield’s eyes were bright 
with anger and his plump hands balled. 

‘Tt’ ll keep, I said!’ 

“You can’t treat us like this!’ 

‘Tcan’t... what?’ 

Raynes loomed above his son. 

‘If it goes on we shall have to take steps! All this... your behaviour... . 
is driving us to it.’ 

“Steps... ! 

Raynes’s laugh was savage and he turned his head aside to spit. 

‘Go talk to your mother!’ 

‘Father, I’m serious...’ 

‘Come on!’ Raynes said, striding away. 

Across the sweep stood the brick coach-house, with steps leading to an 
upper storey. Garage doors ranged along the lower level and, above, square 
windows with aluminium frames. 

Raynes marched up the steps and unlocked the door; they passed 
through a vestibule into a lounge. In the corner was a bar; Raynes went 
directly to it, poured a whisky and gulped it down. 

‘Now you can see how I’m lumbered!’ 

He poured more whisky, the glass shaking. 

‘And when I think that one .. . perhaps both of them. . . came up here 
when Ronnie was dying...’ 

He dropped on a chair and kept gulping whisky. 

Near the centre of the room stood the settee. It was large, covered with 
hide, and dimpled by rows of deeply-set buttons. 

Beside it stood an occasional table on which were a table-lighter and 
ashtray. Through the windows one could see the house, part of the sweep 
and one of the cars. 

Raynes was pouring again. 

‘Are you with me... or against me?’ 


The glitter in his eye was probably alcoholic. Slumped in the corner he 
looked somehow smaller, and you noticed that his legs were short for his 
height. 


THREE 


NTIL THEY CLEARED the iron gates, Ives drove the car in silence; then, as 
they headed for the village, he murmured: 
‘So what do you think now, sir... ?’ 
Gently grumbled into his pipe: still the taste of shag lingered! Coarse, 
plebeian but indelible, it was like the flavour of the man himself. 


A vulgar flavour .. . Raynes gave the impression of a labourer who’d 
won the pools; yet won them by skill, not by chance: skill, allied to ruthless 
energy. 


One had to admire him, and yet... 

What stuck in the throat was a note of self-pity. Behind it, one sensed 
the real man lying in ambush, watching his chance... 

‘Let’s hear what you think!’ 

Throughout the interview, Ives had stayed a resolute spectator; with face 
as straight as a board, he’d offered no hint of his impressions. 

All the same he’d been mulling it over and was dying to get his word in 
. .. now that Gently had had a taste of what lay beneath those neat report- 
sheets! 

But he kept his face to the front. 

“Well, sir... it’s only an opinion.’ 

‘Out with it!’ 

‘I’d say there was a stink brewing that doesn’t need us to stir it up.’ 

“You think the old man is trying to use us?’ 

Ives hesitated, driving slowly. 

“Yes, sir... in so many words. I’ve had that impression all along.’ 

Gently growled to himself. Everyone was jumping to that conclusion! 
His boss at the Central Office, for one, in the course of confidential 
briefing. Raynes was a cunning fox: make no move without the clearest 
evidence. Perhaps the facts merited cautious probing, but take nothing at all 
for granted... 

And hadn’t his chat with Raynes confirmed that, his observation of the 
man? 


“There’s a bust-up coming there, sir.’ 

Ives was taking a different road back. Over fields of stubble, divided by 
hedges, one saw a church nested in trees. 

‘It’s got to a state where something must happen . . . the old man’s 
working it up to a crisis. Either he’Il drive them out of the business, or else 
they'll...’ He let it trail. 

“You mean they’Il “take steps”.’ 

‘I’d say they had a case, sir. You can’t call the way he behaves normal. 
The drinking too .. . and the way he treats his wife. I don’t see Mrs Raynes 
standing by him.’ 

“These accusations being his last resort.’ 

“Well, sir, that’s the way I look at it. He’s trying to scare them into 
toeing the line or clearing out. That’s all there is to it.’ 

‘Unless, perhaps...’ 

They were passing cottages, a shop, a barn-like chapel. Threaded along 
the ridge above the waterfront, their outlook was to the fields. 

Yet the church stayed distant. Without a neighbour, it peered from the 
grove of dark trees. Half a mile off at least, the site was an island in acres of 
stubble. 

‘Is that where Best is buried?’ 

Ives darted a look. 

“Yes, sir... buried in the family plot.’ 

‘Any houses behind the trees?’ 

After a pause, Ives shook his head. ‘None, sir.’ 

They came to a junction; then, on the skyline, the pine trees made their 
ragged pattern. 

Soon, steeply below them, one could see the bridge and flow of brown 
water; also a canal, running dead straight to a vanishing point in the 
distance. 


The Pines, Clive Raynes’s chalet, was built of grey brick and charcoal tile. 
Cautiously modern, it had an asymmetrical gable with a veranda and steps. 
To the side of the house was a patio and the white tiles and blue water of a 
swimming-pool. There, on a sun-lounger, lay a woman in a swimsuit with a 
glass and books beside her. 

Hearing the car, she sat up and removed sunglasses she’d been wearing. 
After a pause she picked up a robe and came across to the car. 


"YES age e 

The question was to Ives; it was accompanied by a hard stare. A woman 
of forty, she had honey-blonde hair and bold, strong-boned features. 

Though dressed only in the swimsuit she was wearing a necklace of 
amber beads. Her build was sturdy; big breasts sagged as she pulled the 
robe over her shoulders. 

‘This is Mr Scott, ma’am...’ 

‘So I assumed.’ 

Deliberately she turned her stare on Gently. Her voice, plangent and 
deep, had an edge of cutting disdain. 

‘Mrs Clive Raynes... ?’ 

“Let’s not waste time. I’ve just had a phone call from my husband.’ 

‘In that case—’ 

‘No, listen to me! I know who you are and what your game is.’ 

‘Perhaps if I explain—’ 

She jerked her head. 

‘Do you think I don’t know what my father-in-law has been saying? 
He’s out to destroy me — Clive — all of us. And you’re the tool he’s brought 
down to do it! 

“Well, it won’t work. We’re not such fools as to lie down and let you 
trample on us. So you may as well get back in that car and take yourself off 
the premises!’ 

Her eyes flashed and, at her sides, her hands were curled aggressively. 
Tall, robust of figure, she was plainly used to getting her own way. 

‘Naturally .. . I’ve talked to Mr Raynes.’ 

“Yes — and Clive is consulting his solicitor.’ 

Smiling, Gently nodded. “That’s his privilege! But till now I’ve heard 
only one side of the story.’ 

“That’s the side you were brought down to hear.’ 

‘My brief is to listen to both sides.’ 

‘I don’t believe it!’ 

‘Still . . . wouldn’t it be a pity if you missed the chance to tell me 
yours?’ 

Florence Raynes stared her indecision; her mouth had taken on a pout. 
Insolently, she looked Gently up and down before retorting: 

“You don’t want to hear it!’ 

‘IT understand your father-in-law bears you a grudge.’ 


“Yes, and no doubt you’d like to know why.’ 

‘If you would condescend to tell me.. .’ 

She plucked at her beads. 

“Well, that’s something you couldn’t use against me!’ 

Gently watched her, saying nothing. 

‘Exactly how much has the old man told you?’ 

“Merely the circumstances.’ 

“That I can imagine . . . and perhaps it would be a pity if I missed my 
turn.’ She toyed with the beads. ‘You’d better come up, then. What I have 
to say can’t be told out here.’ 

‘If you’d like your husband to be present . . .’ 

‘Oh, no thank you. I’m quite capable of taking care of myself.’ 

Turning, she led them up the steps and opened a door to a first-floor 
lounge. 
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Occupying the entire floor, the lounge reflected the asymmetry of the 
gables. Varnished beams supported a white-painted ceiling that slanted 
steeply, almost to the floor. 

Windows were at either end and each had its door, veranda and steps; 
also there was a spiral stairway that connected the room to a hall below. 

The floor was polished and laid with rugs; chairs and settee had broad- 
weave upholstery; other features were a bar, a television on a wall-bracket, 
hi-fi equipment and long, painted bookcases. 

On the high wall opposite the slanting ceiling were framed prints of 
Chinese figures. 

‘Dare I offer you a drink?’ 

For a moment at a loss, Florence Raynes strode to the bar and set up 
glasses. 

Gently, meantime, had strolled down the room to stare through the 
lower windows. 

Here the view of the marsh seemed particularly limitless, an infinite 
recession to the wide sky. A couple of miles off, where the canal vanished, 
one could just see a ribbon-like high-level bridge. 

Below, the river departed eastwards between rough, reeded banks; to the 
right the swing-bridge. Boats passed on the river and, tiny as insects, up and 
down the canal. 

“What do you think of it?’ 


She’d come to his shoulder, gazing too with possessive intentness. 
Briefly her arm touched his; then she handed him his glass. 

“The canal is a short cut. It joins up with the river going south to 
Lothing... 

‘Can you see that pale patch, with what looks like flint walls? That’s the 
Roman camp of Bryndo-num.’ 

‘A unique view...’ 

‘Indeed. But one we may not enjoy much longer.’ 

“You may not... ?’ 

“We don’t even have a lease. Like everything else, it belongs to Walter 
Raynes.’ 

Impetuously she turned to Ives. 

‘If you don’t mind, Inspector! This involves family skeletons, and I’d 
sooner talk to Mr Scott alone.’ 

‘I beg pardon, ma’am—’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t worry. I shan’t seduce him or scream murder. So 
please take your drink down to the hall — you’ ll find plenty of cigarettes and 
magazines.’ 

Reluctantly, Ives beat a retreat, and they heard his footsteps die on the 
Stairs. Florence Raynes waved to chairs; she put her drink down untasted. 

“This is difficult...’ 

She ran beads through her hands. 

‘I don’t know quite how to tell it to a stranger . . . but sooner or later 
you’re bound to find out, so what’s the use of beating about the bush?’ 

Leaning forward, her breasts prominent, she said: 

‘It’s eight years since my father-in-law, Walter Raynes raped me.’ 


‘Do you mind if Ismoke... ?’ 

‘No, of course not.’ 

At once she was searching about for an ashtray. Finding one, she passed 
it to him with a hand that was quite steady. Then she resettled her legs, 
composing the robe with a touch. 

‘Do you wish to talk about it?’ 

“Why not? It’s the only way you’|l understand.’ 

‘It happened rather a long time ago .. .’ 

‘But not so long that it’s been forgotten.’ Her eyes were bright. ‘Since it 
happened he’s hated me — in fact, it’s upset him with the whole family. No 


doubt the reason he took to Best was because Best didn’t know — or didn’t 
care.’ 

“You’re saying that before this happened . . . ?’ 

She nodded. ‘Once, Clive was on the best of terms with his father. He’d 
have become a partner aS a matter of course — and that would have meant 
Noel coming in, too. 

‘Even I got on with him. I knew he was difficult and led Mrs Raynes a 
wretched life, but . . . well, he was certainly a character, and he made a 
point of being nice to me! 

“Yes, times were different then... 

“The whole family used to go cruising together. Mostly trips on the 
rivers, but quite often to Holland or Denmark. It was quite usual. I loved 
cruising, was always ready for a trip. 

‘So one day when he suggested a spin, I went off without a second 
thought.’ 

‘And that was how it happened... ?’ 

‘I must have been crazy, but it was only for a flip up the river — an 
engine-test, he said. We were to be back in time for tea.’ 

‘On a moving boat... ?’ 

‘Well, no — not quite! There’s a mooring dyke a few miles up-river. It’s 
private — belongs to a farm. Only the farm is a long way off. 

‘He turned in, saying we’d brew up... . but as soon as we were moored 
he was trying to seduce me. And when I resisted he got me down on the 
bunk ... in the end, he did what he wanted.’ 

‘Couldn’t you have prevented it?’ 

‘He’s as strong as a bear! And there was nobody to hear me if I 
screamed ... 

‘Of course, I fought him as long as I could, but he was like a madman. I 
was scared what he might do.’ 

On her face was a faint flush, though her hands lay relaxed on her 
knees. Staring at Gently she said emphatically: 

“That was what changed everything.’ 

Hunching, Gently lit his pipe. In the distance of the marsh, a siren 
hooted. There was motion, barely perceptible, by the high-level bridge: a 
train. 

On the scale of a millipede it crept in slow silence along a line that 
paralleled the canal. 


“You informed your husband, naturally.’ 

She nodded. ‘It was a terrible shock. Clive wanted to report it to the 
police, but I couldn’t face that — not many women can! 

‘As for the old man, he just shrugged it off — it was all in a day’s work 
to him.’ 

“Your husband confronted him with it?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘And... ?’ 

‘I wasn’t present at the row that followed. In the end it was all hushed 
up — I doubt if the others really know what happened. 

‘But... well... the old man had to pay! We weren’t going to let him 
get away with it entirely. And the price was this place, which he’d bought 
intending to build a house for himself. 

‘Only what we couldn’t get out of him was a lease . . . so we’ve got 
nothing on paper at all.’ 

She reached for her glass and drank, eyes directed at the train. Though 
the tone of her voice was bitter her manner was quite controlled. 

‘Of course he’d love to get us out of here — and this wretched business 
has given him an opportunity. No doubt he considers we got it by 
blackmail, so by blackmail he means to get it back. 

“You’ll see. If there’s a chance of him winning, you’ll be sent about 
your business — suitably recompensed, I have no doubt. 

‘But he’ll pull a string, and back you’ ll go.’ 

Now her tone was edged with venom and she flashed a disdainful look 
at Gently. Heavy and expressionless, he lounged in his chair, taking smoke 
in even puffs. 

The train, which had thirteen coaches, had slowed and was dragging up 
the ramp to the swing-bridge. Almost every coach appeared empty though 
one, the buffet car, was nearly full. 

At a snail’s pace it rumbled on to the bridge and immediately entered a 
deep cutting; coach after coach vanished and the rumbling ended in a 
murmur. Then a signal-arm rose. 

At last, Gently took a pull from his glass. 

‘I appreciate your confidence, Mrs Raynes . . . ! But that was not the 
information I came for.’ 

She eyed him levelly. ‘I dare say not. But it was the information I 
intended to give you.’ 


“What I particularly wished to ask you relates to the dinner given by 
your father-in-law. At table you were seated beside Ronald Best. 
‘Who was it handed him his coffee?’ 


Florence Raynes sat perfectly still. 

Below on the river, boats were passing. One, a yacht with a clumsy 
gaff-rig, was having to make tacks over the tide. 

Because of the clumsiness of other helmsmen it was twice forced to 
miss stays; eventually, it hauled up at a mooring dolphin, the bridge having 
failed to respond to signals. 

“Well... ?? 

“Thank you very much! That tells me where I stand, doesn’t it?’ 

On each cheek was a burning spot and her eyes were flashing at Gently. 

‘I agreed to talk to you to put my side — that was how you wheedled 
your way in here! And now it turns out that all the time you were waiting 
your chance to set a trap. 

“Well, no thank you. I won’t play. You’ll have to get your dirt from the 
old man. And if you think for one moment that I will co-operate, you still 
have to learn who you’re dealing with!’ 

Gently puffed. ‘It’s a simple question.’ 

“Yes — and one you’re hoping will damn me! Only it happens that I 
couldn’t tell you anyway — because, simply, I don’t remember.’ 

“Who sat on his other side?’ 

“Why should I tell you?’ 

‘Is there any reason why you shouldn’t?’ 

‘Oh — you’re too clever!’ 

She snatched her face away and sat jerkily oscillating the glass. 

‘If you must know — Greta.’ 

“That’s Mrs Swafield?’ 

She nodded at the slopping drink. 

‘And — while we’re about it! — you could do worse than give her the 
benefit of your attention. 

‘She had no reason to love Ronnie. Arthur’s been getting too big for his 
boots. He and Ronnie were daggers drawn, and you can guess who’d have 
come out on top.’ 

“Then perhaps it was she who handed Best his coffee?’ 


‘It could have been . . . anyone at all! Norah had left it perking on the 
trolley. Mrs Raynes poured it, then we handed it round.’ 

“We... ?’ 

‘All right — me for one! And Noel, after he’d helped to serve the brandy. 
But we were simply carrying the cups to the table, and who handed who 
what I don’t remember.’ 

“You and Noel — after he’d helped to serve the brandy.’ 

Florence Raynes’s mouth snapped shut. But she was striving with 
herself to keep calm; after a moment, she took a firm sip. 

‘This is crazy! Of course, I understand you have to put your stupid 
questions. But you know as well as I do that my father-in-law’s allegations 
are ridiculous. 

“Yes, we all resented Ronnie . . . he was like a sickness that had 
happened to the family. But what we were concerned with at the dinner 
were the imbecilities of the old man. 

“We knew too well what he was trying to do. He had the partnership 
agreement with him at the table. If there were poisoning in question, it 
would have been the old man, not his bastard son. 

‘But all that’s absurd. No one was poisoned. Ronnie Best walked out 
there as healthy as any one of us.’ 

“To commit suicide... ?’ 

‘That was his affair! Unless you’re claiming that we drove him to it.’ 

She drank quickly. Down by the bridge, the yacht had decided to lower 
its mast; a figure in shorts was paying out the foot-tackle while his mate 
guided the mast into crutches. 

When it was down, they tidied the raffle of canvas and shrouds with a 
couple of tyers; then one pulled the engine over while the other, at the 
bows, cast off from the dolphin. 

In all, it may have taken five minutes: the yacht gathered way slowly 
against the ebb. 

‘After Best left... what happened then?’ 

“There was a row, as I’m sure you’ve been told. To be candid, what was 
really at issue was whether we applied for a legal injunction. 

“We had every reason. What the old man was doing was jeopardizing 
the family interests. It could be represented that he was no longer capable of 
managing the firm’s affairs. 


‘Of course he wouldn’t listen — simply laughed at us — swore we didn’t 
have a leg to stand on. 

‘I don’t mind admitting that I lost my temper — especially when Clive 
seemed to be hanging back!’ 

“Who was first to leave?’ 

Briefly she hesitated. ‘Well, it wasn’t us, if that’s the idea. Probably 
Carole and John .. . no, just a moment! I think it was Noel.’ 

‘Noel on his own?’ 

‘Naturally. The woman he lives with wasn’t invited.’ 

‘Followed by the Meesons?’ 

“Yes, and then us. We left Arthur and Greta still at it.’ 

‘Can you approximate the time?’ 

‘It would have been about nine, because when we got back our baby- 
sitter was watching the news.’ 

She breathed a little quicker. 

‘Only this is sheer nonsense, because what do you imagine people were 
doing? I assure you that everyone drove straight home — what we had on 
our minds wasn’t going after Ronnie.’ 

‘Best being merely ... ancillary . . . to the crisis.’ 

Her stare was bleak. ‘Yes. And the crisis, as you call it, has still to be 
resolved — with you as one of the pawns in the game.’ 

Defiantly, she stood up. Sighing, Gently rose also. Out of pure bloody- 
mindedness, it seemed, the yacht having passed through, the bridge had 
begun to open. 

He watched it, conscious of her eyes on his back and the irregular sound 
of her breathing. Not until the bridge stopped did he go to the stairs to call: 
‘Inspector!’ 


FOUR 


¢ ARK HERE FOR a spell.’ 
Pp The gaff-rigged yacht had found a berth not far from The 


Steampacket; her crew, clearly a pair of old hands, glanced up at the 
Cortina, but continued their meal-getting. 

The weather was neither warm nor cool, though even modest activity 
could raise a sweat. Summer was hesitating; midway through August, 
they’d reached a sort of meteorological plateau. 

‘Could you hear what we were saying?’ 

‘More or less, sir.’ 

Ives was still dragging on a cigarette. He’d come up from the hall 
looking slightly furtive, and said nothing as they coasted down to the quay. 

“There was nobody about below and I reckoned you’d want me to 
listen-in . .. so I crept back up the stairs. I heard most of what she said.’ 

‘A frank exchange...’ 

Ives sifted smoke. ‘You talk about dirty washing, sir! First the old man 
accuses her of poisoning, then she comes right back with rape.’ 

“You think it was fiction?’ 

‘I wouldn’t know, sir. But there is a point I’d like to make. If I was 
going to take a stab at rape, I wouldn’t pick a dame with biceps like she’s 
got.’ 

‘She was just getting back at him.’ 

‘I’d say so, sir. She wasn’t going to tell you before a witness. And she 
was hedging about what other people knew — except her husband, who’s 
sure to back her up.’ 

‘At the same time...’ 

Gently’s eyes puckered. Ives took a couple of impatient drags. Aboard 
the yacht a kettle whistled, to be picked up and decanted into a teapot. 

‘Of course, sir, I realize there’s plenty of motive.’ 

“Have you heard scandal about her before?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘She’s a lot of woman. And her husband isn’t much of a man.’ 


Ives was silent. 

“What I’m saying is this . . . she has certainly got favours out of the old 
man. Whether by blackmail, as she claims, or other means, is open to 
question. Now suppose, after being a favourite, she sees Best threatening to 
take her place . .. a woman perhaps with very few scruples. 

“Wouldn’t you say the old man had a point?’ 

Ives stared at the yacht, saying nothing. A passing cruiser was pulling 
up wash; automatically, without glancing at the cruiser, one of the 
yachtsmen placed a hand on the teapot. 

Then, as the yacht stopped rocking, he picked up the teapot and began 
to pour. 

‘So... let’s consider a different angle. Also in the picture is Mrs 
Swafield. And you can add the younger son Noel . . . he was being helpful 
with the coffee and brandy.’ 

Ives inhaled powerfully. 

“He’s been done, sir.’ 

“Noel Raynes?’ 

Ives nodded. “The City police copped him in possession of cannabis. 
His brother had to cough up seventy-five quid.’ 

‘His brother paid?’ 

“Yes, sir. You wouldn’t catch the old man shelling out. As far as Walter 
Raynes is concerned his youngest son is a non-starter.’ 

“Was he ever in the firm?’ 

‘Not him, sir. He lives with his woman in a flat in the city. She’s a 
painter too. They scrape some sort of living — no doubt with handouts from 
brother Clive. 

“The impression you get is that now he’d be glad enough to come in out 
of the cold, but the old man isn’t having any. Master Noel had his chance 
and flunked it.’ 

Gently brooded. ‘And he’s close to his brother?’ 

Ives took a drag. ‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘So that, if Clive Raynes got to be a partner, he might bring in Noel 
Raynes on his coat-tails.’ 

In silence Ives regarded the yachtsmen, who had settled to their meal. 
Some ducks, of which a number haunted the waterfront, had paddled up to 
see what they could cadge. 


‘Right .. . then we’ll keep Master Noel in view. Meanwhile we’ll have a 
word with Mrs Swafield.’ 

Not without reluctance, Ives stubbed his cigarette and backed the car off 
the quay. 


He drove back by the station and joined a road that crossed the marshes. 
Narrow and full of curves, it ran between lines of pollard willows. On the 
left one could see the yard, ahead a house low-lying among willows; of 
plaster and glazed pantiles, it stood by the river, quite alone. 

“The old Ferry House . . . it used to be a pub. The ferry was closed after 
the war.’ 

As they drove closer, it became apparent that the house stood below the 
level of the river. Before it, a protective dyke-wall had been lawned and set 
with weeping-willow; in a wet-dock lay one of the Raynes motor-yachts, its 
name, La Chimere, painted large on the coaming. 

The road became a gravel drive ending between house and frontage. 
There was parked a Triumph 2000. From the door of the house, a slim dark- 
haired woman watched them. 

‘Mrs Swafield .. . 2’ 

She’d awaited their approach, standing posed in the heavy-framed 
doorway. She inspected them with cool eyes, her fine-lined face calmly 
expressionless. 

“What do you want?’ 

‘Tm Mr Scott.’ 

There wasn’t a flicker in the face. Pale-skinned, eyebrows plucked, it 
suggested the mask of a fashion-model. Her straight hair was brushed back 
and secured with a comb; she wore silver earrings in pierced ears and 
bracelet and ring to match. 

Large and naked, her brown eyes stared at Gently’s without once 
winking. 

‘Well?’ 

‘If it’s convenient I would like a few words. Just a routine measure to 
tidy up one or two queries.’ 

“What would they be?’ 

‘Some have arisen which I’m sure you would wish to have settled.’ 

‘About Ronald Best?’ 

“Yes.” 


Still her eyes stared on, unwinking. 

‘I may as well tell you that you were expected. I am perfectly aware of 
your purpose here. I would be within my rights to refuse to answer 
questions. I am certain that would be the advice of my solicitor.’ 

Gently gazed back steadily. 

‘Is that what you intend to do?’ 

‘No. Because if I did you would assume I had something to hide.’ 

“Then perhaps... 2’ 

It was almost hypnotic, the way she could keep her eyes so fixed. For 
once in a long experience, Gently was on the point of being stared down. 

“Very well then. But please understand that I reserve my right to be 
silent.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

At long last she broke the rapporte, nodding to the lawn. 


Steps took them to the upper level, where chairs stood about a rustic table. 
There too a canopied settee was positioned to face the upstream river reach. 

On the opposite bank a road departed from the disused ferry-landing; 
further up cruisers were moored and an angler fished from a dinghy. 

Yet though peaceful, the scene had wildness, its tone set by the tidal 
river: rough banks and hurrying water; also the marshes, stretching without 
track. 

‘No doubt you’re fresh from a session with Florence.’ 

Mrs Swafield had chosen the settee. Swinging idly, she waited for them 
to pull up two cast-iron chairs. 

Shrugging, Gently said: ‘I expect you’ll have heard...’ 

‘Oh yes. Father doesn’t keep much to himself. And Florence being Fred 
Lane’s daughter makes her an obvious choice of targets.’ 

“Would that be his only reason for picking on her?’ 

Mrs Swafield gave her attention to the river. Across at the landing, a 
pair of sandpipers were running and bobbing by the water’s edge. 

‘Florence is a... forceful personality. She is apt to speak and act rashly. 
Sometimes that gives offence and may lead to backbiting and gossip. But I 
know of no other reason why Father should single her out.’ 

‘Then the gossip is probably unfounded.’ 

‘Perhaps you had better treat it with caution.’ 


‘Including, for example, that touching The Pines and the events of eight 
years ago.’ 

Her glance was quick. ‘Did my father .. . ?’ 

‘I’d sooner ask the questions, Mrs Swafield.’ 

Momentarily her eyes were hot; then they returned to the foraging 
sandpipers. 

‘Purely for the record...’ 

“Yes?” 

‘Well, Florence and he used to be great friends. And Clive too — at the 
time you speak of I believe Father had high hopes of him. Then, when 
Florence bore Clive a son, she was the apple of Father’s eye... 

‘It was about then when he gave them The Pines, which originally he’d 
bought for himself.’ 

“They were friendly .. .’ 

‘Oh quite.’ 

“Which is scarcely the situation now.’ 

‘No.’ Imperceptibly, she’d begun to swing the settee faster. ‘People 
change. To be frank, Father expected too much of Clive. Clive is an 
efficient man of business, but no one would call him a ball of fire. Father 
chose to be disappointed. He refused to have Clive in as partner. 

‘Florence of course was always pushing for it, and so their relations 
became strained. Florence has a temper; in a fight with Father, she’s capable 
of giving as good as she gets.’ 

“There was gradual alienation.’ 

“Yes.” 

‘It didn’t happen suddenly — eight years ago.’ 

Mrs Swafield halted the settee with a jerk; her stare across the river was 
rigid. 

‘I think I’ve said enough about that! What you choose to believe is your 
own affair. But whatever it is, you may take it from me that Father’s 
suspicions are completely groundless.’ 

“They arise from no special grudge.’ 

For answer, she merely began swinging again. 

A launch came ploughing up the reach, its wash drawing fingers along 
the reeds. Wash curled along the quay-heading and slapped at La Chimere’s 
tall sides. The big boat eased a little back and forth, her motion limited by 
spring-lines. 


“What was your personal feeling about Best?’ 

The swing of the settee kept an even tempo. The sandpipers had gone, 
disturbed by the launch, but their place had been taken by a sad-looking 
coot. 

Sidling at the waterline, it turned over dead weed without, apparently, 
finding much of interest. 

‘Ronnie had ability, that goes without saying. It was easy to see why 
Father favoured him.’ 

‘A flair for design. . .’ 

‘Not only that. He had the sort of toughness that Father appreciates. 
And Father was right, of course, in wanting to bring him into the business. 
But what we couldn’t stomach was Father’s making him a gun to hold at the 
head of the rest of us.’ 

“That threat was real.’ 

She nodded. ‘We couldn’t expect any mercy from Ronnie. No doubt 
you’ve been told how Clive hired an investigator .. . after that, it was open 
war. 

‘Clive would have gone for one. I don’t know about Johnny, he keeps a 
low profile. Arthur has always stood by Clive, and with him there was a 
personality clash. Before Ronnie turned up, Arthur was the man most likely 
to have come in with Father.’ 

‘In fact, your father’s infatuation would have led to a shake-out of two 
of the family.’ 

“Yes. And even now Ronnie’s gone, Father is still trying to use him as a 
weapon. Of course his accusations are futile and can’t be substantiated for a 
moment. But they are a symptom. 

‘If he persists in them, there is only one course left to us.’ 

“You mean an order of restraint, with powers of attorney.’ 

Mrs Swafield’s attention stayed with the coot. 


‘Did you notice any signs of depression about Best?’ 

From upstream a sail had come into view. A dinghy with class-insignia, 
it was trotting along goose-winged, jib boomed out. Because its crew were 
lying in the bottom, only their heads were for the moment visible. 

‘Ronnie had private troubles.’ 

‘But nothing serious... ?’ 


‘Who knows how they affected him? Actually he wasn’t a person to 
show his feelings. He was reserved as well as being tough.’ 

‘Did he try to be friendly?’ 

‘At first perhaps, before his true colours showed. Only knowing who he 
was always made it awkward — his mere being here was an insult to 
Mother.’ 

‘He made no headway with any of the family?’ 

She paused as the dinghy drew level. Now one could see that the boy- 
and-girl crew had their arms about each other, their lips joined. 

‘Carole, of course, is soft-hearted. If Father has a favourite then it’s her. 
She was quite chummie with Ronnie to begin with . . . and Johnny never 
puts himself out.’ 

“What was Mrs Clive Raynes’s attitude?’ 

‘Florence ... ?’ She waited till the dinghy had passed round the bend. 
‘Frankly I’m not a great friend of hers, so I’m probably not in a position to 
Say. 

‘Certainly Clive never had any love for him, and Arthur was always 
hostile. For my part, I saw very little of him, except when I was visiting 
Father.’ 

‘On those occasions he seemed quite normal.’ 

‘Perfectly, as far as I could tell.’ 

“You noticed nothing different on the night of the dinner?’ 

‘I don’t recall giving him much attention.’ 

“Though ... you sat by him?’ 

The settee stopped swinging; Mrs Swafield’s eyes fixed on his. Their 
dark, unshifting gaze a little suggested that of a weasel’s. 

“Who told you that?’ 

Gently hesitated. ‘Mrs Clive Raynes.’ 

‘Indeed.’ 

She sat stiffly, her smooth face a shade paler. 

“Then perhaps she told you who sat on his other side?’ 

‘I didn’t need to ask. Your father remembered.’ 

‘I’m glad he did.’ 

The settee swung again, but now with short, jerky movements. 

“What else did my sister-in-law have to say?’ 

Poker-faced, Gently leaned closer. 


“What really interests me is this! That either of you accepted a place 
beside him.’ 

Her heels dug at the turf. 

“That was how it was arranged!’ 


on. 


‘But weren’t you allowed to choose your own places?’ 

“Who said so?’ 

‘Mrs Raynes.’ 

‘Mother! She wouldn’t have known what was going on.’ 

For once Mrs Swafield’s stare had flickered, while her fingers flexed in 
her lap. But the reaction was momentary. With a slight toss of her head she 
regained her air of poise. 

‘In fact there never is very much option. Clive always sits beside 
Mother. Carole sits beside Father and Johnny beside her. Then Arthur tends 
to sit by Clive to give him support when needed — and, naturally, I sit by 
Arthur, which happened to put me next to Ronnie. 

‘On the other side Noel sat beside Johnny, which left Florence with no 
choice.’ 

“Because she was last to take her place?’ 

‘Probably. But that would arise from the order of our entry. Father and 
Ronnie went in first and Ronnie took a seat opposite Father. Then the rest 
filled in, leaving the two places between Johnny and Ronnie. Presumably 
Noel preceded Florence and chose the chair beside John.’ 

‘So it happened quite by chance.’ 

‘Oh quite. To the best of my memory.’ 

‘By the merest accident, you sat one on each side of him.’ 

Mrs Swafield said nothing. 


Downstream a siren whooped; Mrs Swafield let her gaze stray in that 
direction. Shortly, the superstructure of a trader appeared from behind the 
Raynes-Marine sheds. A London River boat, she was deep-laden and 
carried a deck-cargo of timber; as she approached water dragged towards 
her and La Chimere surged heavily against her moorings. 

She motored by, leaving heavy swell to bound along the quay. When the 
commotion eased, a sluggishness in the water suggested that ebb was giving 


way to slack. 

Mrs Swafield’s gaze returned to the ferry-landing. 

‘Am I to understand you share Father’s suspicion?’ 

The wash, though apparently expended, came again to slap at La 
Chimere. 

‘In view of the inquest I find that fantastic. I must suppose there are 
facts of which I am ignorant. Clearly you are insinuating that either 
Florence or myself administered some . . . substance . . . at the dinner. Isn’t 
that so?’ 

‘I’m gathering facts, Mrs Swafield.. .’ 

“Yes, and I would have thought the facts were convincing! At that 
dinner about which you are so curious the opportunity to commit such a 
crime was nil. We could scarcely sprinkle arsenic on his plate or give his 
trifle a squirt of strychnine. All this was happening at a well-lit dinner-table, 
under the eyes of Father and everyone else. 

‘So what do you suggest — bearing in mind that what the analyst 
discovered was simple aspirin?’ 

‘Perhaps... when the coffee was being served...’ 

“The coffee!’ 

‘Might that not present an opportunity?’ 

Very precisely, she swung the settee while keeping her eyes on the other 
bank. 

‘Naturally, the coffee comes readily to mind . . . a noxious substance 
would quickly mix with it. Also, the flavour of coffee would disguise any 
suspect bitterness. Then, according to your sister-in-law .. .’ 

‘If this is her theory I don’t wish to hear it!’ 

‘She merely told me that when the coffee was served, it was handed 
round by several people.’ 

In her lap, Mrs Swafield’s hand played a rhythm of silent notes. Now 
her face was angled away from Gently, her gaze on the Raynes-Marine 
roofs. 

‘Did she tell you who handed the cups?’ 

Gently contented himself with a shrug. 

‘Oh, I’m sure she did. You would have asked her, and somehow my 
name would get mentioned. And this much is true — I don’t deny it — I 
passed on the cups to Clive and Arthur. 


‘But when you asked her who handed his cup to Ronnie, didn’t she have 
a sudden lapse of memory?’ 

“You are implying... ?’ 

‘In so many words — it was Florence who gave him his cup! She and 
Noel were fetching cups from the trolley, and Ronnie got his last of all. 
That I remember with great clarity, because she slammed it down and 
spilled some. 

‘Black coffee . . . it was just as Father was taking the agreement from its 
envelope!’ 

She turned to sweep him a whiplash look, as brief as the blink of a 
camera. 

‘And Best... drank it.’ 

“Yes, he did. He put the cup down empty when he rose to go.’ She gave 
the settee a vicious jerk. ‘But this is scarcely an issue, is it? Because what 
could have been slipped in his cup that would have dissolved so as not to be 
noticed — in seconds only! — while, on the other hand, all they found in his 
stomach was aspirin?’ 

‘Something that needed special knowledge.’ 

Mrs Swafield snatched her head. Down-river, a train was rumbling over 
the bridge, the sound distinct then cutting off suddenly. 

‘I’m told you were last to leave after the dinner.’ 

She swung in silence a few times. ‘So?’ 

“Was that also by chance?’ 

“The insinuation escapes me. It was merely because Arthur had some 
more to say to Father.’ 

Gently nodded. ‘When you came out . . . how many cars were still 
parked on the sweep?’ 

“Why would I notice?’ 

‘Did you, Mrs Swafield?’ 

‘Somehow, I don’t feel called on to remember.’ She sank back with an 
air of languor. 

‘Perhaps you should be going . . . Mr Scott! You have performed all 
your little tricks and the matter stands just where it did before. Ronnie 
wasn’t murdered and nobody poisoned him. The Coroner’s verdict will 
certainly stand. And my patience with prying officials is exhausted. 

‘I suggest you take the next train back to town.’ 


She closed her eyes, folded her hands and reclined her head on the 
cushioned settee-back. 

Over at the sheds a hooter sounded; but Mrs Swafield paid it no 
attention. 
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A metallic-bronze Volvo 264 met them as they were leaving the Ferry 
House drive. Driven fast, it braked violently to pull up with smoking tyres. 

Arthur Swafield jumped out. His plump face red, he scuttled across to 
the Cortina. Ignoring Ives, he ran round to beat with his fist on Gently’s 
window. 

‘So... I’ve caught you at it, have I!’ 

Gently dropped the window. ‘You have something to say to me?’ 

‘Something to say...’ 

Swafield’s eyes were popping and his fleshy mouth was agape. 

‘Let me tell you you’ve got no right . . . out here, you’ve got me to 
reckon with! If you’ve been persecuting Greta... 

‘Get out — get out of this car!’ 

‘Calm down, Mr Swafield.’ 

‘Get out and face me! Do you think I’m afraid of you because . . . listen 
to me! 

‘I don’t care who . . . it doesn’t matter to me what the old man told 
you!’ 

He was well-nigh incoherent; his jowls wobbled as he talked. On his 
breath was a reek of whisky and sweat glinted under his eyes. 

‘I don’t care, do you hear that? And now I’ve caught you pestering 
Greta... ! You’ll answer for it, oh yes — you aren’t going to get away with 
anything! Just because... 

‘If you believe what he says, take my word for it you’re in trouble. 
You’d do better, if it comes to that... 

“Why pick on me, and not Johnny Meeson?’ 

Gently shook his head. ‘We’re not picking on anyone.’ 

“‘What—? You can tell that to . . . listen to this! If I catch you round here 
again... you understand? 

‘And that’s a promise!’ 

He rocked for a moment, fists swinging, then tramped away to the 
Volvo. The car leaped forward with a screech of wheelspin, to be braked 
moments later in a scatter of gravel. 


Ives stared after it, eyes wistful. 

‘Like me to do him for driving under the influence?’ 

Gently sighed. ‘Better let him go! You can pick him up any time 
business is slack.’ 

Ives snicked into gear. Catching Gently’s eye, he rolled his own. 

What a family! 


FIVE 


C HERE TO NOW, Sir?’ 

In point of fact, Gently’s thoughts had gone off at a tangent. 
Though he’d been in Hulverbridge for only an afternoon, he was beginning 
to feel he’d known it a lifetime. 

A riverside village . . . but more than that, because across the river was a 
great blank; a blank that half-encircled a parish which, for hinterland, had 
fields and obscure roads. 

A frontier village: its linking highways the river itself and the railway — 
each pursuing a lonely course through a wilderness otherwise forbidden. 
And each, for that matter, with its touch of violence, the tidal stream and the 
iron track. 

A frontier village. Of which Walter Raynes was perhaps a natural, 
inevitable expression — unlike his family, who felt the tug of cultural 
currents from without. Hulverbridge had crushed his wife, had thrown his 
children on the defensive: driven one, indeed, to escape. But in Walter 
Raynes had found its genius... 

‘I’d like another talk with the old man. Then we’ll round up with the 
Meesons.’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

Ives had said nothing since the encounter with Arthur Swafield. Only 
too blatantly they were playing with fire if they pressed on with this 
dubious affair — yet Gently was showing no signs of relenting. Like a miller 
of God, he proposed to grind on... 

No cars were parked at Raynes’s house, and the door was answered by 
Mrs Raynes. Freed from the presence of her overpowering husband, she 
met them with an attempt at fragile dignity. 

‘Walter is at the office...’ 

She ventured a smile, but it couldn’t disguise the alarm in her eyes. Like 
a fluttered sparrow, she hugged the doorway, one hand clutching the door- 
handle. 


They left the car on the sweep and passed through to the yard by the 
garden gate. The path skirted an overgrown plot on which two old yachts 
were ending their days. Then they emerged on the yard’s main concourse, 
running between sheds and offices. Though business was over for the day, a 
few cars were still parked outside the latter. 

“Which way... ?’ 

‘Best try upstairs, sir.’ 

Ives pushed a way through glass doors. They entered a brightly- 
furnished foyer and ascended by varnished, riserless stairs. At the top was a 
landing provided with chairs and a wide passage with doors off. The doors 
were signed: ‘Sales’, ‘Management’ and ‘Accounts’, and one, in small brass 
letters: ‘Boss’. 

‘This one... ? 

‘IT reckon so, sir!’ 

Gently tapped on the door. From within came sounds of hurried 
movements, followed by Walter Raynes’s voice: 

‘Come!’ 

Gently opened the door. In the large room beyond, Walter Raynes was 
seated in a swivel desk-chair. Behind him, with her back turned, stood a 
girl. 

She was hastily buttoning her dress. 
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‘All right, Sonya... that’ll do for now!’ 

Raynes was showing not the slightest embarrassment. Massive and 
unconcerned, he might well have been concluding some usual office 
routine. 

The girl on the other hand had flushed to the hair and was shamefacedly 
smoothing herself down. Not more than eighteen, she was a baby-faced 
blonde with a developed figure and attractive legs. 

‘Run along, or you’ ll be late for tea!’ 

Catching up a handbag, she bolted for the door. Behind her she left a 
whiff of cheap scent mingled with a tang of perspiration. 

‘Close the door, then... do you want a drink?’ 

On the desk before him were glasses and a bottle. The office, though 
large, was sparsely furnished, containing mainly some chairs and a 
draughtsman’s table. On the walls were framed photographs of yachts and 
half-models mounted on panels. 


The room smelled of varnish, whisky and pipe-smoke. Windows looked 
towards the mooring-basin and the house. 

‘Have you talked to Flo?’ 

Raynes’s glass stood beside him; he topped it up from the bottle. His big 
curved nose looked angrier than ever, but his fierce gaze was steady. 

Gently dropped on a chair. “We’ve seen her. . .’ 

‘T’ll bet she let you have it, too! What lies did she tell you?’ 

Gently said nothing. Raynes eyed him, took a nip. 

‘Look ... put yourself in her place for a moment! She’s going to come 
out fighting, isn’t she? That’s what I’d do, and she’s no different. If she 
hasn’t said a mouthful I’m a Dutchman.’ 

‘She made certain allegations .. .’ 

“To put it mildly, she’ll want to rush up a case against me. And you can 
believe her or not as you like, but it makes no difference to what I’m 
saying. Did you get much out of her?’ 

‘A small admission. That she assisted in serving the coffee. Mrs 
Swafield, who sat on Best’s right, claims that Mrs Clive Raynes actually 
handed him his cup.’ 

“That cold-hearted bitch... !’ 

Raynes’s mouth was sour, his eyes for a moment distant. Strangely, at 
times, one glimpsed a younger man in his large, coarsened features. 

‘Let me tell you what I think about Greta . . . she’s behind half of what 
goes on here! That great lout, Swoff, is in the palm of her hand, and my 
loving son Clive doesn’t stand a chance... 

‘I wouldn’t put a trick like this past Greta, and if it was her she’ll have 
played it clever. She doesn’t love Flo, and if the going gets rough she’s 
likely to shove Flo into your arms. 

‘So keep your eye on her. If Flo was her cat’s paw, you’ll have to be 
sharp to make it stick.’ 

He drank deeply. Below, a door slammed and someone started a car- 
engine. Voices sounded in the foyer; then a vacuum-cleaner began moaning. 

“What else did Greta tell you?’ 

‘Not very much. Why did Swafield stay later than the others?’ 

Mischief sparked suddenly in Raynes’s eye. He splashed more whisky 
into his glass. 

‘Call it an internal matter.’ 

‘Internal... ?’ 


‘Slush money is what I mean. Swoff earns a good screw, but not enough 
to pay for that motor-yacht of his. He’s buying it on a personal loan and he’s 
been finding repayments difficult .. . he got to accepting backhanders from 
a firm who supply us on tender. 

‘No names, no pack-drill! Believe me, it’s all been sorted out now.’ 

‘Perhaps you’ll tell me how it came to your attention.’ 

Raynes’s shoulders hoisted. ‘Ronnie spotted it.’ 

‘And Swafield knew that?’ 

“He’d have been thick if he didn’t. I’d asked Ronnie to vet the last batch 
of tenders.’ 

“Which was shortly before the dinner-party?’ 

Raynes tipped his glass. ‘Do you think that hasn’t occurred to me too. . 
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The drone of the sweeper came nearer and, in the passage, a bucket 
clattered. A woman’s voice shouted down the stairs; one heard a faint reply. 

‘And your other son-in-law?’ 

“What about him?’ 

‘I would like the complete picture.’ 

Raynes’s large hand rose and fell. 

“You don’t have to worry yourself about Johnny! Him and Carole, 
they’re not like the rest of them. Carole’s got a bit of kindness in her. 

‘And Johnny . . . well, you’re not a fool! A man needs to be close to his 
accountant these days. If you don’t have a good one you’re sunk . . . and 
Johnny’s a good one, you compris?’ 

He stared hard, emptied his glass, then rose abruptly to his feet. 

‘Look... I’m not asking you how you’ll handle it! I know a man I can 
trust when I meet him. You do it your way . . . only remember that I’m up 
against it here... 

“They’ll stop at nothing, that’s what I’m saying. They’ll have me out of 
this if they can... 

‘Get to the truth of it, that’s all I ask. 

‘Find out what really happened to Ronnie!’ 

Someone tapped at the door: Raynes bawled at them, and steps 
retreated. The sweeper, silent for a spell, began again in a distant room. 

Raynes’s mouth was drooping again: 

‘Come and look through this window!’ 

Obediently Gently rose and went to stand beside him. 


“You see those two old yachts up there? The Merry and Bright — they 
were my first ones. Forty-odd years ago I built them in a shed where the 
basin isnow... 

‘And there’s my latest, moored in the basin . . . she’d set you back a 
quarter of a million . . . tanked up and ready to go. What do you say to 
dinner in Holland?’ 

‘In Holland... ?’ 

‘Why not? It’s three hours driving out of Star-mouth — I keep a berth 
reserved at the Hook. We could be back here by two in the morning. 

‘And when you come to think of it, there’s precious little dragging me 
back to that house up there . . .” Gently stared, then shook his head. 

Raynes drove hands into sagging pockets. 

Down the passage a cleaner was singing tunelessly in a room that 
sounded empty. 


Unlike the others they had visited, the Meeson house stood remote from the 
river. A renovated farmhouse, it looked out on fields pale with stubble or 
green with beet. 

Poplars surrounded it; a cattle-byre beside it had been converted to 
garages and extra rooms. The duck-pond, enclosed by paving, now 
displayed lilies and contained fish. 

On a lawn at the front a little girl was swinging a boy younger than 
herself on a child’s swing. All they wore were bathing trunks, though the 
girl had a ribbon in her hair. 

They watched the Cortina with curious eyes but continued their play. In 
the house, a dog barked excitedly, and a man came to the door. 

‘Oh... hullo!’ 

After brief hesitation, he came forward with a cautious smile. Aged in 
his forties, he had agreeable eyes and crumpled, rather tired good looks. He 
wore glasses with heavy black frames. 

“You’ll be the man that everyone’s expecting . . . Scott, isn’t it? We were 
wondering when you’d get round to us.’ 

‘John Meeson?’ 

“That’s me.’ He turned for a moment to the children. ‘Jean — teatime in 
quarter of an hour, and don’t forget to wash your hands!’ Then to Gently: 
‘Well... come in. I expect you can use a cup of tea.’ 


They followed him into a hall where the floor-pemmons were laid with 
rush matting, then into a lounge with a beamed ceiling and sash-windows 
more broad than tall. The house smelled of baking. Over by the window, 
chess was set out on a low table. A labrador puppy, which had padded in 
after them, sat wagging its tail and gazing encouragement. 

‘If you’ ll wait here, I’ll fetch Carole.’ 

Shrugging, Gently sauntered down the room. Comfortably furnished, it 
had a big open hearth with a mantelshelf on which stood pewter. 

From the windows one saw fields, about which a combine-harvester 
was chuntering. Also the church. 

In the garden, the children hung on the swing, talking and giggling. 

‘Here we are, then... !’ 

The kettle must have been on, because Meeson was back in a couple of 
minutes. With him came a fresh-faced, auburn-haired woman carrying tea- 
things on a tray. 

‘Mr Scott — Carole.’ 

She threw them a smile while setting down the tray. Dressed in a loose 
coat, almost an overall, she brought the smell of baking with her. 

“This is Carole’s big day in the kitchen .. .’ 

Scones, still hot, were piled on a napkin on a dish. Deftly and without 
embarrassment she poured out tea and handed the cups. 

Then she took a seat by the tray. 

‘Could we, please, know just what is going on?’ 

If her features didn’t entirely favour her father’s, at least one could have 
guessed at a connection. The eyes in particular, firm and handsome, bore a 
strong resemblance to Walter Raynes’s. 

‘T’ll be honest. I’ve heard from Greta that you’re taking this matter 
seriously . . . that, to put it bluntly, one of us slipped something in Ronnie’s 
coffee! 

‘If that’s the case, I’d prefer to know it before I answer any questions. 
This could be a very damaging business . . . for reasons other than you 
suppose.’ 

Gently nodded, stirring his tea. “You are referring to your father’s 
Situation... ?’ 

‘I’m referring to — everything! But yes, it was my father I had in mind.’ 

“You fear your brother will take legal action.’ 

“Unless the matter is dropped, nothing will stop him.’ 


“You think he may succeed .. .’ 

‘IT think . . . never mind! Only I wish you would make your position 
plain.’ 

Hearing their mother’s voice, the children had come to the window and 
were clinging to the sill. She waved them away; after a moment, they 
dropped down and wandered back to the swing. 

In the background, Meeson was putting on a pipe. He had chosen a seat 
beside the chess-table. 

‘Certainly your father may have acted . . . unwisely.’ 

“Then you don‘ believe that Ronnie was poisoned.’ 

Inscrutably Gently sipped tea. He reached to the tray for a scone. 

‘At the dinner-party, naturally ... with so much going on...’ 

“What has my father said about that?’ 

Gently shrugged. ‘I doubt whether anyone . . . including your father . . . 
has very clear impressions.’ 

‘Does he claim he saw something suspicious?’ 

“There could have been very little to see.’ 

‘Mother poured the coffee — but I suppose you could guess that. I’m not 
sure who it was handed out the cups.’ 

‘All that’s been accounted for.’ 

‘T see.’ 

‘In fact, your father’s memories are vague. His suspicions are largely 
circumstantial . . . this is by way of a double-check.’ 

Behind them Meeson’s pipe whiffled, but he was leaning over the chess- 
board. Mrs Meeson sipped tea, her eyes lowered to the tray. 

The children, who had been comparing hands, now dashed indoors and 
could be heard clattering up the stairs. 

‘So what is it you want me to say?’ 

‘All I need is routine confirmation . . . for example, that at table Best 
was seated between Mrs Swafield and Mrs Clive Raynes.’ 

She nodded, though unwillingly. ‘Is that so important?’ 

‘It was probably accidental. Or perhaps one or other of the ladies was 
on friendly terms with Best.’ 

‘On friendly terms ... ?’ 

“Wouldn’t that be likely? I understand he was a personable young man.’ 

Carole Meeson toyed with her cup; she gave her husband a swift glance. 


‘In Florence’s case .. . no doubt Greta mentioned it! . . . at one time she 
wasn’t unfriendly towards Ronnie. But Greta of course had no choice. She 
merely took the chair by her husband.’ 

‘Between Best and your sister-in-law there was still a friendliness?’ 

‘No . . . you must understand all that had changed! If Florence sat 
beside him it would have been by accident — unless it was she wanted to sit 
by Noel.’ 

“Yes ... Noel Raynes and she were sitting together.’ 

‘Noel is thick with her and Clive.’ 

‘And naturally, he’d be placed to give her a hand with any small duties 
— like serving coffee.’ 

‘But that would mean nothing!’ 

“Very probably.’ 

Gently took further sips. John Meeson, who’d been wiping his glasses, 
replaced them to address Gently with an ingratiating smile. 

‘Have you seen Walter’s dining-room.. . ?’ 

“What of it?’ 

“Well, Walter always sits where he’s near the decanter! Carole sat on his 
right, then me, then Noel and Florence, then Ronnie. If you can visualize it, 
you’ll realize that Noel and Florence sat nearest to the trolley ... 

‘Noel was up already, helping with the brandy. He simply continued by 
giving Florence a hand.’ 

‘He gave Best his brandy?’ 

‘As far as I remember — but what’s so sinister about that? He gave me 
mine at the same time, and it could have been any glass of three.’ 

“The glasses were on a Salver.’ 

‘Exactly. Positively no sleight of hand.’ 

Meeson smiled again, persuasively. He gave his pipe revivifying whiffs. 
Carole Meeson was staring sternly at Gently, the droop of her mouth 
echoing her father’s. 

Above stairs, a cistern flushed and there was a squeal of childish 
laughter. 

“What time did you leave to come home?’ 

Steps were pounding down the stairs again. Outside the door they 
stopped: Carole Meeson’s eyes switched in that direction. 

‘I don’t know! It wasn’t late. When it got too chaotic, we came away.’ 

“You were first to leave?’ 


“Yes, I believe so.’ 

‘Noel went first,” Meeson put in. 

“Well — after Noel. In point of fact we sat talking things over in the car . 
. . then Clive and Florence came out, rowing together, and we left.’ 

‘Leaving the Clive Rayneses still there?’ 

“Yes. They were arguing by their car.’ 

“The two other cars — presumably — belonging to the Swafields and 
Noel Raynes.’ 

‘Of course. There were only the four cars.’ 

‘And when you drove away, only three.’ 

Carole Meeson checked, her face blank; then she put down her cup and 
rose. 

‘I’m sorry, but the children need their tea! They’ve been waiting too 
long already... 

‘If you want my opinion, you’re wasting your time — and the sooner you 
realize it the better!’ 

She hastened out, catching the girl apparently stooped at the keyhole; 
the door closed on an outburst of prattle that was quickly swept away down 
the hall. 

Gently put down his cup also; he rose and approached the chess-board. 
Meeson, taking little whiffs, lifted a piece and set it down on an opposite 
square. 

Gently moved a pawn. 

‘Was Noel Raynes’s car there?’ 

Between whiffs Meeson said: ‘For what it’s worth... !’ 

‘How much did Best know about the firm’s finances?’ 

After a pause, Meeson said: ‘As much as Walter told him.’ 

Gently indicated a bishop. 

‘About tax .. . arrangements?’ 

Smilingly, Meeson brooded over the board. For a while he seemed 
tempted by a speculative castling, but in the end moved the bishop and took 
Gently’s pawn. 
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Once again they halted on the waterfront, which now wore an air of 
settling-in for the night. Every berth was filled, and most of the cruisers had 
erected their collapsible wheel-houses. 


The two old hands had rigged their yacht with a snug overall awning; 
halyards were correctly led down the mast, sheet coiled on crutches and 
frapped with two turns. 

Now each man took his ease lying along one of the well-seats; at sunset, 
the skipper would feel his way forward and strike the flag with slow, 
regular downhaul .. . 

‘T’ll need the car.’ 

“Yes, sir. The local constable will run me back.’ 

Gently had lit a different pipe, a curved-stem shape with a large bowl. 
For minutes he’d sat smoking it dreamily, taking long, reflective puffs. He 
was making a decision, Ives had no doubt, though his placid expression 
offered no clue to it. 

To go back to town... ? 

In half-an-hour, a train left direct for Liverpool Street. As Ives saw it, 
that would solve a problem which, more clearly than ever, ought never to 
have been raised. In fact he’d been on the point of mentioning this train 
when Gently spoke, settling the question... 

“You’ ll need this.’ 

Gently took out his envelope, without however letting go of it. 

‘Lay it on for midnight . . . is there a road to the church that doesn’t go 
through the village?’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“We’ll need to seal the approaches — and, of course, use the minimum of 
lights. Bring sheeting for the excavated soil .. . I shall want the grave made 
good afterwards.’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

There really didn’t seem anything else for Ives to say! Somehow, Gently 
had got to the conclusion that exhumation was the proper step .. . 

‘Set it up — and wait.’ 
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‘I shall be in touch later this evening. By then I’1l want you ready to go 
— if I decide to carry on.’ 

“Then... !’ 

‘I’ve a call to make first. After that, we shall see.’ 

Still he held on to that fateful envelope, the dreamy expression in his 
eye. A late-coming cruiser was nudging the flood, baffled in its search for 


moorings. One of the old hands hailed it, pointing to a quay below the 
bridge; then returned to a paper. 

Gently held out the envelope: 

‘Here... !’ 


SIX 


TILL THE SAME blank sky overlaid the same blank marshscape. 
Unhurriedly, Gently had eaten at The Steam-packet and spent an 
hour smoking and brooding over reports. 

Then he’d borrowed a map — it was an essential for one unfamiliar with 
the local road system! — and set out in the Cortina to drive the fifteen miles 
into town. 

He drove over roads almost empty of traffic, though work was still 
going on in the fields. Thunderous combines, like roaming mammoths, 
poured storms of dust into the evening air. Here and there high hedges were 
punctuated with field-oaks; verges were tall with sere vegetation, 
occasionally yellow with ragwort. 

Narrow road led to narrow road. At places, one caught sight of the river 
valley; a shallow depression, dark with alder-carrs, it stretched to wide 
uplands where trees were tiny. 

At last a road descended by acute bends to a commuter-village, made 
comely by trees, and joined finally a turnpike with a prospect of the spire 
and towers of the city. 

In traffic now, Gently bowled along through suburbs where street-lights 
were already lit. The road joined the river again briefly at a strip of green, 
then climbed into a Victorian townscape. 

A right turn brought him higher still, into a bending road flanked with 
terraces; driving slowly, he came to a block with a sign-board: Easton 
Heights. 

He parked and locked the car. From the balcony above, a man was 
watching him. 

A face with a shag beard and bushy hair, it withdrew as he mounted the 
steps. 


‘Don’t give me that stuff about “Mr Scott”!’ 
The room Gently entered smelled of linseed oil. A double room, 
running right through the flat, it was part-furnished as a painter’s studio. 


There a mousy-haired woman in a smock was working at an easel 
clamped to a chair. She had a bowl-light switched on behind her and was 
apparently absorbed in her task. 

The front part of the room was in use as a lounge and furnished with 
settee, chairs, television. It opened on to the balcony and a view over the 
city, now scattered with lights. 

“You see, I happen to know who you are — I recognized you from a 
picture in the press! And if it comes to that, who else would they send but a 
top man from the murder-squad?’ 

Expressionlessly Gently said: “You were expecting one... ?’ 

At first sight, Noel Raynes looked almost a teenager. Lanky-framed, he 
was dressed in bell-bottomed jeans and a fisherman’s smock soiled with 
paint. 

Then one noticed slightly-pouched eyes and the few grey strands in his 
beard. Also his hair, though plentiful behind, had begun to recede on top. 

‘Is that meant to be clever? Of course I was expecting one! The old man 
is accusing us of murder, isn’t he? You may have fooled the others — Clive 
thinks you’re from the Home Office! — but I know the fuzz when I smell it . 


Casually, Gently was strolling about the room, inspecting the pictures 
that crowded every wall. Impressionistic landscapes, they had been painted 
in an impasto as thick as mud. 

Greatly different were a couple by themselves, delicate studies of still- 
life; also a monotone drawing, presumably the view through the window. 

‘Introduce me to the lady.’ 

“This doesn’t concern Lynne... !’ 

But Gently had strayed into the studio. The picture in progress was a 
still-life of marigolds, a bowl of which rested on the stand. 

‘All right then! Lynne Taylor...’ 

The woman in the smock went on with her painting. Of uncertain years, 
she had small rounded features and a small, determined chin. 

Her smock was neat and sat becomingly on a firmly-contoured figure. 
The tip of her tongue protruded from her mouth; she didn’t bother to give 
Gently a glance. 

‘Now ... are you Satisfied?’ 

‘Why so many of your paintings, so few of hers?’ 


‘Never mind that! If you must poke your nose in, it’s because Lynne’s 
outlets are better than mine.’ 

‘She sells.’ 

‘If you want to put it that way .. . ! My stuff is too experimental for the 
market .. . dealers won’t bother with it. Not that I don’t sell a picture or so, 
now and then.’ 

‘But enough to live on?’ 

‘Go to hell!’ 

Lynne Taylor said quietly: ‘Not all painters make a living.’ 

“You don’t have to tell him that!’ Noel Raynes snarled. ‘All he wants to 
prove is that I’m a remittance-man.’ 

‘And... aren’t you?’ 

Noel Raynes’s eyes were mean; he had flushed under his beard. Going 
six feet, he had a stooping posture with long arms that hung loosely. 

‘I’ve got motive . . . that’s right, isn’t it? I’m the black sheep who wants 
to get back to the fold! I’m nearing forty, I’ve had my fling, and as a painter 
I'ma flop... 

‘Well, there’s a lot of truth in that! And of course you know I’ve been a 
bad boy. So naturally, when you’re looking for a scapegoat. . . 

‘All right, Ronnie was standing in my light!’ 

‘As you say .. . quite natural.’ 

‘But you’!l have to prove it first.’ 

Lynne Taylor said, without ceasing to paint: ‘If you two will sit down, 
Ill fetch some beer.’ 

Noel Raynes glared, then shut his mouth; he walked out to lean on the 
rail of the balcony. 

Lynne Taylor worked calmly for another few minutes before rinsing her 
brush and rising. 


Cars passed below; the lights of the city were showing brighter under the 
dulled sky. 

Certain buildings had been floodlit, the castle, cathedral, city hall. 

Notches of brilliance, they had a fairy-like appearance against the 
dusted gloom of other buildings. Vehicle-lights flickered in and out and the 
stir of traffic was distant. 

‘I wonder how much you’ ve ferreted out. . .’ 


Noel Raynes had thrown himself on a chair. He sat clasping lanky 
knees, face shadowed by light behind him. 

‘In the first place, why jump on me? Surely I should be bottom of the 
list! If Ronnie was poisoned, I’d be the last to know what to use or where to 
get it.’ 

‘It could have been provided...’ 

‘What, by Flo?’ He gave his head a scratch. ‘That’s all bosh — because if 
it was her, she’d never have trusted me to use it. Flo hasn’t much of an 
opinion of me. I’m just a cross for brother Clive to bear. 

‘And, for matter of that...’ 

His gaunt shoulders lifted. 

‘For matter of that, she had better opportunity?’ 

‘Now you’re putting words in my mouth! From your point of view, it 
could have been any one of the family.’ 

He rocked himself, hugging his knees, face turned further into shadow. 
Somehow it gave the impression of an act, of self-conscious exaggeration. 

In effect he had well-turmed features, a strong nose and square-set brow. 
Possibly an indecisive chin was concealed by the nest of beard. 

‘What I was going to say was this . . . Flo’s character is no more 
spotless than mine. I don’t know what you’ve learned on your travels, but 
anyone could put a spoke in her wheel. 

‘For instance, have you seen her kids? No? 

“The youngest takes after Clive and Mother — about the eldest you don’t 
have to ask! 

‘Master Michael isn’t just my nephew.’ 

“You are inferring... ?’ 

‘He’s the old man’s son. Everyone knows about him and Flo. It went on 
for a couple of years, with Clive carefully looking in another direction! 
Then one day he walked in on them — they were on board the old man’s 
boat. 

‘After that it had to stop, but it put The Pines in Clive’s pocket.’ 

He paused, squeezing his knees. 

‘And that’s not all one can say about Flo! If you want the dirt, listen to 
this — at one time she was rearing to drop them for Ronnie.’ 

‘She... had relations with him?’ 

‘I didn’t say that.” Noel Raynes’s arms were braced tight. ‘He wouldn’t 
look at her — for which I don’t blame him! It was she who was making all 


the running. 

‘Ask Greta — she may tell you. Then ask yourself a few questions about 
Flo. 

‘The rest of us had reasons enough to loathe Ronnie, but with Flo it was 
more personal.’ 

Gently sat staring for some moments. He’d chosen a chair close to the 
balcony; equally with Noel Raynes, his face was shadowed by the light 
behind. 

Outside darkness was fast gathering and the bowl of the city growing 
more amorphous. Stars of red, white and green passed slowly across it, 
followed by the moan of aircraft engines. 

‘Have you nothing to tell me about Mrs Swafield... ?’ 

‘Greta... ?’ Noel Raynes took his time. ‘Well . . . I daresay you know 
that Swoff’s standing in the business is rocky! If you’ve met him you’ll 
know his problem. Not that Swoff isn’t a good salesman. But he’s been 
caught with his fingers in the till. . . 

“Yes, you could say that Swoff was vulnerable.’ 

‘But... Mrs Swafield?’ 

‘Greta’s all right.’ Noel Raynes’s head jerked again. ‘No scandal there, 
if that’s what you’re after — in fact, I doubt if sex interests Greta.’ 

‘But power might?’ 

A second aircraft was trailing its lights over the city; Noel Raynes 
watched it, eyes invisible. At last he rocked back, making it a gesture. 

‘Perhaps you’ve hit the nail on the head . . . Greta has always bossed the 
rest of us. She should have been born a boy, of course. Clive and she were 
born the wrong way round.’ 

‘She would have strong feelings about your father’s intentions.’ 

‘No doubt you’ll have formed your own views about that. It’s a fact that 
she’s always been jealous of Clive, because he’s in the business and she 
isn’t.’ 

‘And — of his wife?’ 

“That goes without saying . .. and I can see what you’re getting at there. 
But it isn’t telling tales out of school to say that Greta has a rival in Flo. 

‘Flo likes to throw her weight about too — and she’s married to the son 
and heir. Plenty of ructions 

‘Unfortunately, Greta doesn’t have much of a card in Swof.’ 

He ventured a glance at Gently, then immediately began to rock. 


Gently continued to gaze out at the city; from somewhere quite close, a 
train siren was wailing. 

‘And your other sister and her husband .. . ?’ 

‘Carole and John . . . he’s a dark horse. When you’re setting us up for 
the chopper, don’t leave Johnny out of the reckoning! 

‘He’s a chess-wizard, did you know that? He plays representative chess 
for the county. But he’s also a wizard with figures . . . too much, perhaps, 
for everyone’s good. 

‘He’s in it deep. I doubt if Father knows all that’s going on round there . 
. . and Ronnie was no fool. There’d have been a settling of accounts, one 
fine day.’ 

‘IT understand Mrs Meeson is in favour with your father.’ 

“That’s just why he turns a blind eye! So you can imagine that Johnny’s 
had plenty of scope... 

“With him, it might have been more than the big boot.’ 

Gently nodded, drawing from Noel Raynes another swift look. Below, a 
patrol-car was creeping past, its blue dome-light winking. 

Just then a key turned in the latch and Lynne Taylor entered, carrying a 
bag. Noel Raynes jumped up. 

Lynne Taylor, with an exclamation, switched on more lights. 


‘Perhaps now we can run through your movements on the night of Tuesday 
10th.’ 

The scene in the studio-lounge had been subtly changed by the extra 
lights. The doorway to the balcony had become a frame for a panel of 
bluish-black, on which the floodlit buildings were etched precisely, none of 
their radiance spilling over. 

The room however had become drearier. Furniture and carpets appeared 
worn and dowdy. The many paintings, carelessly hung, showed at a glance 
their meagreness of talent. 

Beer, from cans with off-licence price-stickers, had been poured into 
fancy imported glasses. 

After brief consideration, Lynne Taylor had covered her easel and 
brought her beer to the settee. 

‘I suppose that’s your usual way with suspects?’ 

Under the lights, Noel Raynes looked more haggard. He had taken a 
long pull of beer before replying to Gently’s question. 


‘It’s simply a way of requesting information . . .’ 

“To me, it sounds more like a threat! You know very well what my 
movements were, so why would you want me to go through them again?’ 

‘I know only what other people have told me.’ 

“Yes, and it seems they’ve made the most of it. Not that I care. When 
all’s said and done, there’s nothing anyone can pin on me...’ 

‘0:: 

About to swallow hastily, he checked, the glass at his mouth. His eyes, 
of asmoky hazel colour, met Gently’s then pulled away. 

“Very well, then! Just what can I tell you that you don’t know already? I 
drove to my father’s place and arrived in time for a drink before dinner. 

‘No, I didn’t see anything suspicious — and I did nothing suspicious 
myself! When the row started I came away. And that’s all I can tell you 
about that.’ 

“You were able to observe Ronald Best.’ 

“Yes — but I wasn’t his keeper, was I?’ 

‘Did he seem out of spirits?’ 

‘How should I know — yes, perhaps he did!’ 

‘In fact — depressed?’ 

‘Something like that. At least, he hadn’t much to say for himself. I 
doubt if he spoke two words all the time he was there.’ 

‘Not to those on either side of him.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘He said nothing to Mrs Clive Raynes.’ 

‘Flo... 2’ His eyes were quick. 

‘She was seated between Best and yourself.’ 

“Yes ... Flo!’ He took a long sip. ‘Well, she wouldn’t do, would she? I 
mean... feeling the way she did. . . the surprising thing was that she sat by 
him at all. No, there was no conversation there! Nor from Greta on the other 
side.’ 

‘And of course you said nothing to him — when you handed him his 
coffee, for example.’ 

‘But I gave itto...!’ 

He broke off in confusion. The beer was slopping in his glass. 

After a pause, Lynne Taylor rose and, smiling bleakly, topped up their 
glasses. Then she resumed her seat, to sip sparingly at her own. 

‘Look... what are you getting at now?’ 


‘Allow me to feel a little surprise! That, a fortnight later, you should 
remember so clearly the dispensation of that cup of coffee.’ 

"Bul gyal? 

‘Can we trace it exactly? Your mother was pouring at the trolley.’ 

‘I won’t put up with this—!’ 

“Then it passed through your hands, and finally into those of Mrs Clive 
Raynes. Wasn’t that the sequence?’ 

‘Are you trying to say—?’ 

‘Merely eliciting the facts. Unfortunately, now, there is no possibility of 
identifying the cup and submitting it to tests.’ 

Noel Raynes’s brow was moist and the glass in his hand trembled. 
Nevertheless he pulled himself together to face Gently with attempted 
Swagger. 

‘So what! I had the cup through my hands . . . you aren’t going to prove 
very much by that!’ 

‘If Best was poisoned, I think we have to assume the poison was given 
him in his coffee.’ 
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“The matter is open to proof.’ 

His eyes rounded. ‘You don’t mean to tell me—?’ 

Gently returned his stare, then deliberately tipped his glass. 

Noel Raynes came to his feet. 

‘Listen ... ve a right to know this! You’re trying to trap me in some 
way, and I’m answering nothing more until you tell me!’ 

“Tell you what, Mr Raynes?’ 

‘Have you... dug him up?’ 

Gently’s shoulders moved; he drank more beer. 

Noel Raynes stood over him, wildness in his eyes. The hand that held 
the beer-glass was raised. 

“You’d better sit down, Noel,’ Lynne Tayor said. ‘The officer doesn’t 
have to tell you what he is doing.’ 

‘lve aright to know... !’ 

It doesn’t matter anyway. Nothing that happened can be blamed on 
you.’ 

‘But he’s trying to trap me.’ 

‘Let him — if he can. You aren’t helping matters by playing into his 
hands.’ 


Noel Raynes wavered, glass still raised; perhaps suddenly conscious 
that the stance was ridiculous. Finally with a grunt he dropped back on his 
chair. 

Lynne Taylor sipped, and smiled at nothing. 

‘In addition . . . you were helping with the brandy too.’ 

‘All right — and I passed out plates of trifle! I’m the poor relation, can’t 
you understand? That sort of thing is expected of me.’ 

“When he’d poured the brandy, wasn’t it then that your father made his 
announcement?’ 

“What if he did?’ 

‘And wasn’t it at that point that you and your sister-in-law were serving 
the coffee?’ 

‘Yes, it was ... more or less!’ 

“When all attention was on your father?’ 

‘I don’t know that!’ 

‘But it was then that you passed the last cup — for Best — to Mrs Clive 
Raynes?’ 

‘Look, I won’t—’ 

‘Did you?’ 

Noel Raynes sat crouched, eyes glaring. 

“Yes — you ruddy-well know I did — I put it into Flo’s dainty little 
hands!’ 

‘And she... ?’ 

‘Slammed it down in front of him!’ 

“You watched her, and you saw it?’ 

‘Yes, but—’ 

“Why were you watching her, when what your father was saying was so 
important?’ 

‘Oh God... ! 

He swung away from Gently, the glass clutched in both hands. Hands, 
neck were pink; his bony knees were pressed together. 

‘I did nothing . . . I saw nothing!’ 

“Yet you remember such a trifle precisely.’ 

“Why shouldn’t I... ?’ 

‘One cup among ten.’ 

‘Because it was...’ 

‘Because it was .. . Best’s?’ 


Noel Raynes groaned over his glass. 

‘I don’t think it’s so surprising,’ Lynne Taylor said, smilingly. ‘After all, 
it was the last cup served, and they were making a point of serving it to 
him.’ 

‘Perhaps Mr Raynes described the incident to you?’ 

‘No — of course not! This is the first I’ve heard of it.’ 

“You felt no curiosity about the dinner-party.’ 

‘Well... I didn’t interrogate him like this.’ 

“Yet it was an occasion followed by tragedy.’ 

“Yes — admitted! And I’m as curious as the next. But until now there 
was no question of foul play . . . and even now there seem few grounds for 
it.’ 

Gently took a sip of beer; Lynne Taylor sipped too. From without the 
train siren wailed again, sounding at once muffled and echoey. 

Noel Raynes jacked himself straighter. 

‘Look .. . for the last time . . . all this is bosh! I don’t care what... 
you’re trying to prove something, but all I did was . . . never mind! 

‘I’m not involved. If Ronnie was poisoned, you’d do better to start 
leaning on the others. Flo, for example! 

‘Because I didn’t see it, it doesn’t mean that nothing was done.. .’ 

Gently shrugged and drank more beer. 

‘How soon after Best did you leave the party?’ 

‘How soon... ?’ 

“You were next to go. I was wondering if you could estimate the time.’ 

‘But that has nothing—’ 

‘I’d like you to try.’ 

Noel Raynes took a defensive nip. ‘Very well then — have it your way! I 
dare say it was half-past eight.’ 

“Yet you weren’t back here till after midnight.’ 

‘After midnight . . . that’s a lie!’ 

‘He was back at ten-thirty!’ Lynne Taylor said quickly. ‘At least it was 
only a few minutes after.’ 

‘At... ten-thirty.’ 

She bundled her mouth small. Noel Raynes’s mouth had fallen open. 
His smoky eyes were staring, the glass tilting in his slack fingers. 
‘I can explain that!’ 


‘I wish you would. Also why you didn’t leave your father’s 
immediately.’ 

‘IT... 1 can explain that too! As a matter of fact, I was waiting for Clive 

“You spoke to your brother?’ 

‘No — listen! I wanted a word about . . . it doesn’t matter! But when he 
came out he was rowing with Flo, so I knew it was no go.’ 

‘Then you drove off?’ 

“Yes ... I couldn’t get Clive on his own...’ 

‘At about a quarter to nine?’ 

The beer-glass was weaving, its contents in danger of being spilled. 

‘I came back here. Not to the flat — I needed a drink, you understand? 
After all that had been going on — the sort of prospects it was going to lead 
to! 


‘Cheering up was what I needed . . . a couple of pints in convivial 
company ...so I dropped in. . . and in the end, I was there till the cloth 
went up.’ 

“You were in where?’ 

‘Oh, some pub.’ 


‘I think it had better have a name.’ 

‘I don’t remember .. .’ 

‘Wouldn’t it have been the local, if you were back at the flat soon after 
ten-thirty?’ 

‘All right then . . . if you must know my business!’ He gestured weakly 
with the glass. ‘It’s at the corner... The Nelson’s Head .. . and now you 
know the whole story!’ 

Gently nodded and drank up; Lynne Taylor was watching him with 
needle-sharp eyes. 

Outside the train siren, seemingly impatient, gave short hoots, twice 
repeated. 


The Nelson’s Head was a small pub with a marble-topped bar and plain 
benches. Customers were playing cribbage at one of the tables and at 
another sat a tart, nursing a small gin. 

Gently beckoned the publican aside. 

‘Police ... just a couple of questions!’ 


With one eye on the tart the publican confirmed that he knew Noel 
Raynes. 

‘Can you say if he was in here last Tuesday fortnight?’ 

‘Wait a minute! Wasn’t that the night his half-brother snuffed it... ?’ 

“Was he here?’ 

‘Called in for two quick ones — looked as though he needed them, too!’ 

“When was that?’ 

‘Just on closing — couldn’t have been five minutes before.’ 

“May I use your phone?’ 

Full of curiosity, the publican placed the instrument on the bar. 

At the other end, Ives sounded nervous; he’d picked up the phone at the 
second ring. 

‘There’s been a bit of a fuss here, sir . . . the Coroner’s been 
complaining to the Chief Constable. They were at it for half-an-hour, then 
the Chief Constable rang the Yard.’ 

‘But it’s been set up?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir...’ 

The publican was making signs to the tart. Sulkily, she emptied her 
glass, picked up her bag and left. 

‘At the church, then...’ 

A clock on the wall showed the time as quarter-past nine. 

Sighing, Gently laid down the phone and signalled the publican. 

‘Bitter and sandwiches!’ 


SEVEN 


ECAUSE CLOUD COVER had persisted the night was black and without 
stars. But what one did see, like a distant conflagration, was the city’s 
glow in the sky. 

After the pub turned out, to kill time, Gently had driven to a viewpoint 
above the city. There, among courting couples, he’d smoked two pipes 
while invisible clocks chimed. 

No occasion to hurry... ! 

Back now in the country, he let the Cortina amble lazily, traversing 
roads like tunnels through the night and passing cottages with unlit 
windows. 

Now and then in his headlights fiery points glittered and once an owl 
winged frantically ahead of him. Softly white, it darted from side to side 
before rising suddenly to vanish. 

Cars, other lights, there were none. It might well have been a night in 
the wartime blackout. The skein of narrow roads, one ending in another, 
gave at last the impression of an exitless limbo. 

Finally, very faintly on the sky ahead, a secondary glow denoted 
Starmouth; then, against this, a low line of horizon made uncertain by 
massed trees. 

A finger-post at a junction read: Church; soon after, to the left, appeared 
two white sparks — Tilley-lamps, Gently guessed. 

Then he came to a van, cars, people. 


‘I wish to register the strongest possible protest and I shall censure these 
proceedings in my report!’ 

The Coroner, a spare, sharp-featured man, rather reminded Gently of 
Clive Raynes. 

The area before the lych-gate was lit luridly by the Tilleys; wheezing 
softly, they threw light upwards, illuminating oddly the faces of bystanders. 

A third Tilley, placed in the churchyard, cast its light on flint and 
stonework: the base of a shafted window. There, two uniformed men were 


stationed. 

‘May I remind you that, at the inquest, every feature of this case was 
investigated — also, that the action you seem bent on taking is highly 
prejudicial to the family.’ 

Ives was standing back in the shadows; with him, his sergeant and two 
more constables. Somewhat apart from them stood a youngish man, holding 
a case that appeared weighty. 

In addition, flanking the Coroner, loomed the solid shape of Arthur 
Swafield. 

“You may care to know that the Chief Constable—’ 

‘What is Mr Swafield doing here?’ 

“What—!’ 

Like an affronted hen, the Coroner strutted closer to Gently. 

‘He is representing the family, sir.’ 

“You have been in touch with the family... ? 

‘I most certainly have. I regarded it my duty to inform them what was 
afoot. I don’t know how things are done in town—’ 

“Who deputed Mr Swafield?’ 

“That is not to the point!’ 

Gently stared at Swafield’s belligerent face: and shrugged. 

Another car had crept up to park; from it climbed the village constable. 
Sensing friction, he stayed by his car, well outside the range of the Tilleys. 

‘Who else did you feel it your duty to inform?’ 

The Coroner’s strangely-lit face was pink. Under a closely-buttoned 
collar, he sported the tie of a professional organization. 

‘I shall ignore that last remark, sir . . . what I have to say to you is this! 
On the facts of the case — which are very well known to me — you will be 
strongly advised to desist. 

‘Oh, I realize you come with full powers, because I made it my business 
to check. But as a stranger you may not be aware of certain facts that affect 
this case.’ 

Drawing Gently aside, he continued in a lower voice: 

“Touching the character of Walter Raynes.’ 

‘His character... ?’ 

‘Precisely.’ The Coroner’s eye was tight on Gently’s. ‘I am not referring 
to his dissolute behaviour, but to his instability and proneness to malice. 
These are well-known. On a previous occasion he was near to prosecution 
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for malicious slander. Entirely without grounds, he went around accusing a 
member of the family of business malpractice. 

In the present instance steps are being taken to remedy his injurious 
conduct. Perhaps, now, you can judge the utility of proceeding with this 
farce.’ 

It was doubtful if the others could hear his words, but their rapt silence 
was complete. Swafield, who was nearest, had his head craned, his jowled 
face divided between light and shadow. 

In the churchyard the two uniformed men watched intently, their faces 
ruddy patches. 

Gently drew out his pipe and sucked air through it. 

‘Doubtless . . . you are well-acquainted with the family.’ 

‘Indeed I am. They were called to give testimony at the inquest.’ 

‘And that is the extent of the acquaintance ... 2’ 

‘Certainly not! I meet them sometimes on social occasions.’ The 
Coroner hesitated. “What are you insinuating?’ 

Shrugging, Gently sucked on his pipe. 

‘Are you suggesting—?’ 

‘Listen for a moment! I’m interested in the source of your information. 
If someone has been blacking Walter Raynes’s character, then I would like 
to know who.’ 

‘His reputation is well-known—’ 

“Was it Mr Swafield?’ 

‘I will not submit to interrogation.’ 

‘Then I must assume your information is suspect and put forward 
merely to secure an intervention.’ 

‘But that is preposterous... ! 

Nevertheless there was dismay in the Coroner’s attitude. Shorter by a 
head than Gently, he was having to draw himself back to stare up at the 
latter. 

‘My information is comprehensive . . . and I am not without experience 
in detecting prejudice! I repeat, you will be most unwise to continue this 
exhumation .. .’ 

‘On grounds supplied by Arthur Swafield?’ 

‘He merely confirmed . . . certain matters.’ 

Hunched and massive, Gently drew at his pipe; then slowly shook his 
head. 


’ 


Arthur Swafield took steps towards them; his eyes glinted waterily in 
the upward light. Swaying slightly, he stood for an instant in silent 
confrontation. 

‘So... you won’t listen to reason!’ 

Gently gazed, saying nothing. 

“You’re still going to play the old man’s game for him . . . trying to get 
him off the hook! How much is he paying you?’ 

‘Arthur... none of that!’ 

In alarm, the Coroner grabbed his arm. Swafield ignored him. Leaning 
forward unsteadily, he advanced his face close to Gently’s. 

‘If it’s a question of money ... and it always is... !’ 

His watery eyes were cunning. Swaying afresh, he raised a podgy hand 
to make a sly rubbing gesture. 

‘How much... ?’ 

‘Arthur — come away!’ 

‘Not till ’ve had my say I won’t! It’s my blood the old man is after. . . 
don’t you think I’ve known it, right from the start?’ 

“You’re making matters worse!’ 

‘It was me or Ronnie — and now the old man wants his revenge! Well, it 
won’t be easy. Because I know a thing or two, and if you carry on with this 
the balloon will go up... 

‘How much are you asking?’ 

‘Arthur, you’re drunk!’ 

‘If he was bought in he can be bought out.’ 

‘Listen, in a moment I’Il have to have you arrested .. .’ 

‘No, you listen — I’m talking his language.’ 

Desperately, the Coroner caught Gently’s eye and nodded his head 
towards the group of policemen. Gently signalled. At a word from Ives, one 
of the constables came across. 

‘Drive Mr Swafield home and take his car keys...’ 

Bawling threats, the plump man was hustled away. The Coroner stared 
after him wretchedly, then turned with a troubled face to Gently. 

‘I must apologize for this incident . . . but I cannot withdraw my 
objections.’ 

‘Understood.’ 

“We each have our duty .. .’ 

From the van, they were beginning to unload the equipment. 


Ives introduced the man with the case; he was the district pathologist, a 
Doctor Wittard. He took Gently’s hand with a firm grasp but confined 
himself to a stare. 

Though the church authorities had been informed they had elected to 
send no representative. In fact, Hulverbridge being a combined parish, the 
officiating priest lived at a distance. 

Thus those present comprised only policemen and the two officials most 
closely involved. 

Except from the Meesons’, it was unlikely that the glimmer of the 
Tilleys could be detected in the village. 

At half-past midnight all was still, the light breeze having fallen away; 
at the same time a faint mist had risen, promising a fine day on the morrow. 

“Mason and Fox... !’ 

Best had been buried in a plot adjacent to the church itself; nearby 
headstones, some obscured by lichen, bore the names of Raynes and Tooley, 
the latter probably relatives. 

It was an old part of the yard where Best’s was the only recent grave. 
Because of the numerous headstones, there was little open space on which 
to spread out the plastic sheeting. 

‘Better lay all the wreaths together . . .’ 

Surprisingly, there were quite a number; along with those bearing the 
cards of the family were a host of others, perhaps from workmates. 

Beginning to wilt, they gave off a sickly odour as they were laid aside 
on another grave. 

‘Now the turves . . . treat them gently!’ 

With spades the turves were peeled from the mound. The sandy soil 
revealed was dry, there having been no rain since the funeral. 

‘Right away, then...’ 

The spades struck together, quickly demolishing the mound. Soil rattled 
on plastic and the spades chinked as they met pebbles. Then, beneath the 
mound, they reached soil trampled hard, where the weight of the diggers 
was required to insert the spades. At head and foot the two men delved 
busily, their shadows thrown long by the lowness of the lamps. 

After watching for a while Gently lit his pipe and strolled to where the 
pathologist was standing. The latter, who had brought his case into the yard 
with him, was lounging against the church-wall. 


He glanced at Gently but didn’t speak; his full-featured face had a 
morose expression. The case beside him, of varnished wood, clearly 
contained tools of his trade. 

“You are here for some special purpose .. . ?’ 

He seemed half of a mind to ignore Gently; at last with an exasperated 
gesture, he muttered: 

“This is scarcely a feather in my cap, is it?’ 

“You made the original autopsy?’ 

“Yes — and furthermore, I’ll stand by it. Aspirin and alcohol are what 
killed that fellow. I don’t know what else you’re expecting to find.’ 

‘Of course, your tests would be comprehensive 

‘I’m not exactly a first-year student! Barbiturates were found in his 
possession, but I’d have tested for them even if they weren’t. Believe me, 
nothing was skimped. 

‘Any common toxin must have shown up.’ 

He set his shoulders against the wall, his square chin determined. Not 
more than thirty-five years old, he had an air of impatient confidence. 

At the same time there had been in his voice a hint of apprehension. 

‘Why have you brought your kit with you?’ 

‘Why?’ He dug himself at the wall. “You may not know it, but this is the 
first time any findings of mine have been called in question! I’ve held this 
appointment for two years . . . everyone thinks I’m too young. 

‘So I’m protecting my reputation. I don’t have room to slip up on this 
one.’ 

‘But the kit... ?’ 

‘I’m taking soil samples. Any trace elements I want on record.’ 

“Would contamination be. . . likely?’ 

‘In my view, impossible — which is why I’m taking samples, just the 
same!’ 

He settled his shoulders again and scowled at the diggers, who were 
knee-deep. Ives, from the other side of the grave, was throwing them 
curious little glances. 

Since they’d begun the mist had thickened slightly, enough to suggest 
haloes round the lamps. Also it was chillier; the Coroner, who was wearing 
a coat, had turned up his collar. 

‘In your view — allowing the supposition! — what sort of poison might 
have been employed?’ 


Doctor Wittard plunged hands in pockets and took a breath before 
replying. 

‘In the light of my tests, none at all! Anything obvious or common can 
be eliminated. But purely as an exercise in probabilities, we’d be looking 
for a potent and unusual narcotic.’ 

“You found no injection punctures.’ 

‘None.’ 

‘Oral administration suggests certain features.’ 

‘It would need to have a disguisable flavour, preferably be colourless, 
and a liquid.’ 

‘It was most probably administered in coffee.’ 

‘Coffee would be the ideal vehicle. It varies in strength and flavour, so 
that added bitterness, for example, might not be noticed.’ 

“You have in mind a specific substance .. . 2’ 

Doctor Wittard watched the spades. 

‘No. And I refuse to speculate further until I’ve had him back on the 
slab.’ 

Gently puffed a few times. ‘Still, I think you might speculate this far! 
That the choice of such a substance would require special knowledge, and 
its acquisition special opportunity.’ 

Doctor Wittard checked again. ‘I can guess what you’re aiming at... !’ 

‘Isn’t it a necessary deduction?’ 

‘Necessary perhaps — but far from certain. And that you’d do well to 
bear in mind.’ 

“You are saying .. . not necessary?’ 

‘I’m saying—!’ He wriggled his shoulders against the flints. ‘Let me 
remind you that this is suppositious, and that I stand by my original opinion. 
If I’m wrong I'll be the first to admit it, but until then I refuse to conjecture. 

‘Only of this you can be quite positive — there will be no omissions to 
complain of this time.’ 

Gently hunched, puffing. At the grave, the diggers were taking a break. 

Though it was chill they had worked up a sweat, and were removing 
their tunics to hand to the sergeant. 


Digging restarted, with the thud of the spades sounding duller as the 
excavation grew deeper. 


Another sound was the tapping of moths that blundered against the 
glasses of the Tilleys. 

The effect of the mist was to isolate the scene, making it an island in a 
great blackness; men, lights, gravestones and the looming wall and window 
of the church. 

Not even distantly were there other sounds, like the far-off engine of a 
car. Beyond the circle of the lights might have been the emptiness of outer 
space. 

Occasionally a spade faltered, when a digger paused to wipe his brow; 
then the solemn rhythm recommenced, accompanied by the pattering of 
soil. 

After twice hesitating, the Coroner came across to join Gently. Making 
a third leaning against the wall he murmured, after a pause: 

‘My apology was sincere!’ 

‘Best forget it.’ 

‘I can appreciate .. . you must feel you have strong grounds.’ 

Gently grunted, sucking a pipe that had gone out and was growing cold. 

‘Of course I admit to some concern. Any positive evidence would 
change the picture . . . If you have stumbled across—’ 

‘I am pursuing my enquiries.’ 

“Yes, at this stage! I quite realize... ‘ 

He pulled his collar higher, after sending Gently an appealing glance; 
then he too stuffed hands in pockets and angled his back for a comfortable 
spot. 

‘If you could bring a lamp up closer...’ 

Of the diggers there now showed only heads and shoulders; in the 
narrow dimensions of the grave they were finding it difficult to co-ordinate 
their efforts. 

Ives stood by, holding up a Tilley; suddenly, a spade struck a different 
note; for a short while both diggers disappeared and one heard the sound of 
cautious scraping. 

‘Sir, we’re down there...’ 

‘Hold it for a minute!’ 

Doctor Wittard was first to the grave-side. Impatiently, he waited for the 
diggers to clamber out, then vaulted down to land with a thump. 

‘Hand me ina lamp...’ 


Ives obliged; the light issuing from the ground had an uncanny 
appearance. Below, Wittard squatted on a part-revealed coffin to spring 
open his case, in which implements glittered. 

Quite shamelessly everyone crowded round to watch — not that the 
pathologist was doing anything sensational! With a small, bright trowel he 
was scooping soil from the wall of the grave at the level of the coffin-lid. 

This he deposited in a screw-top jar, on the label of which he paused to 
scribble; then, ferreting with vigour, he dug down beside the coffin to repeat 
the proceeding at a lower level. 

The Coroner regarded his activity with disdain. 

‘After such a short time, can you really suppose ... ?’ 

Tight-lipped, Doctor Wittard repacked his case and, without assistance, 
scrambled from the grave. 

‘Right-ho — that’s all for me! But let me have him as soon as you can.’ 

Ignoring the Coroner, he galloped away to vanish quickly from the 
circle of light. 

The Coroner’s shrug was disparaging: ‘Of course, he is rather young for 
the job...’ 

“This does happen to be a suspected homicide.’ 

“Well, if you say so. But opinion on the circuit. . .’ 

Work was resumed by a single digger who, using a small shovel, cleared 
a space round the coffin. Of polished oak, it appeared still new, its brass 
fittings scarcely dulled. 

“You can send the ropes down now ...’ 

Quite suddenly, the affair was changing aspect. From a matter of 
solemnity it was becoming a job of work to be wrapped up so that one 
could get to bed. 

‘Isn’t there a bier... ?’ 

With a swinging Tilley, the local constable departed to a hut under the 
trees. He returned pushing a grey-painted vehicle with wheels resembling 
those of a pram. 

Meanwhile the coffin had been hoisted on slings; it was much heavier 
than its size suggested. Clumsily, four men raised it by the corners and gave 
it a swing on to the bier. 

“Take it away then...’ 

The wheels of the bier squeaked mournfully under the weight. One 
before and one behind, they trundled it off to the waiting van. 


Then the scene was lit by a single Tilley, the hole with the gear and the 
mound of soil; grass not too-much trampled, wreaths waiting on someone’s 
tombstone. 

‘Benton and Hicks — you stay to clear up. Try to leave it the way we 
found it!’ 

Almost the concluding moves were cheerful, as though they’d all been 
out on some routine business. 

‘Can I by any chance drop you somewhere... ?’ 

The Coroner’s attitude had turned right about; trotting along briskly at 
Gently’s shoulder, he had an air of deferential bonhomie. 

And Ives, who till now had kept his distance, made a point of waiting 
for Gently by the gate. 

‘In the morning, sir...’ 

Like a final comment, the van doors were closed with a double slam. 

Car-engines started; still sucking his cold pipe, Gently made his way to 
the Cortina. Key in hand, he halted, seeing another car parked behind his 
own. The driver dropped his window. 

‘So you really mean business... ! 

The driver was Noel Raynes. Reflected light from someone’s headlamps 
revealed his bearded face in a sneer. 

‘How did you get through... ?’ 

‘I’m family, you know. The fuzz down the road thought I ought to be 
here ... and all very melodramatic it was! Though what you’ll get out of it 
isn’t so clear.’ 

Gently dragged stolidly on his pipe. ‘Is it something so very obscure, 
then?’ 

‘How do you mean... ?’ 

Another glimmer of light showed his eyes, large and staring. 

‘All I’m saying is, if they missed it last time, then they’ve a fat chance 
of finding it now! And if they did find it. . .’ 

‘Tf they did... ?’ 

“You’d still have to prove who slipped him the dose.’ 

His engine fired; he backed fiercely, switched on lights and accelerated 
away. The van, the cars were also leaving, forming a procession heading 
back towards town. 

In the churchyard, the motions of the workers now revealed, now 
concealed the light. 


’ 


At the Cortina, Gently relit his pipe. 
For a while he listened to the shuffle of the spades. 


EIGHT 


ENTLY’S ROOM AT The Steampacket faced the river, and he was 
wakened at last by the rumble of trains; passing at intervals of a few 
minutes, they were doubtless carrying commuter traffic. 

Last night’s mist had been a true prognostic, for sun was brightening the 
marshes. Black-and-white bullocks trailed along the river-wall, as velvetly- 
brilliant as a Paul Potter painting. Then, more distant, one saw a Land 
Rover, bobbing slowly along some track. Also men walking, one behind the 
other, each carrying rod and gear. 

It was nearly nine. 

Gently rang, but no message had come in. He made his toilet and went 
down to the breakfast-room, which he had on his own. 

Ives, joining him half-an-hour later, was equally devoid of news; he had 
rung the pathology lab before setting out, to be told only that tests were still 
in progress. He accepted a cup of coffee. 

‘I can’t help thinking, sir, that by now...’ 

Gently grunted and stoked his pipe; it was around seven hours since the 
corpse had been delivered! 

Was it really such a tricky problem, or had Gently for once put his foot 
init...? 

Outside an early cruiser was catching the ebb, intent on a quick passage 
to Starmouth. There was no wind; the sun gave the impression or having 
only just burned off the mist. 

A peaceful, uneventful-seeming morning! One felt it was a day on 
which nothing could happen. The bullocks, come to a stand among thistles 
and willow-herb, stood swishing their tails and gazing dully. 

“What happened last night with Noel Raynes, sir?’ 

Like the bullocks, Gently felt disinclined to give attention. Because 
after all, in Noel Raynes’s case . . . All one had there were lies and 
suppositions — nothing, in fact, until the telephone rang! At the moment, it 
wasn’t worth putting into words. 

‘Have you finished your coffee?’ 


“Yes, sir.’ 

‘Let’s pay another visit to Raynes-Marine.’ 

‘I asked the lab to phone here, sir. . .’ 

‘Never mind that — we shall hear soon enough!’ 

Today Ives was wearing a smart tan-linen jacket, so new that threads 
were still hanging from it. 


Where they parked a big extractor-unit was roaring and puffing air, while 
from the sheds behind it came a racket of machine tools and occasional 
echoey shouting. 

Through open doors another shell was being urged by a fussing tractor; 
over at the gantry, two finished craft were waiting their turn to be loaded. 

The yard was a controlled pandemonium; workers hurried between 
sheds; trucks, trolleys jostled and manoeuvred; the jib of the crane stooped 
and swung. 

A controlled pandemonium ... yet such a short distance from the peace 
of the village! While, peering from its beeches on the knoll behind, Walter 
Raynes’s house looked down on it all... 

“They aren’t letting it interfere with business, sir!’ 

The slam of car-doors was drowned by the extractor. What the yard 
resembled was a self-intent machine in which the workers played the part of 
robot attendants. 


A machine with a will of its own, noisy, violent and absolute .. . yet 
subject still to a superior will: that of the man behind the high windows. 
And when he went, would it continue . . . ? Perhaps for a time by its 


own momentum! 

Then subtly, mysteriously, it would begin to fail, responding to no one’s 
remedial measures .. . 

‘Look sir... Mr Clive and his brother.’ 

The two of them were standing outside the office: Noel Raynes scruffy 
in smock and jeans, Clive Raynes dapper in a chalk-stripe suit. 

They’d been in earnest conversation but now, catching sight of Gently, 
broke it off; after a quick word passed between them, Noel Raynes jumped 
in his car and left. 

Clive Raynes stood his ground. He watched Gently’s approach with 
uneasy eyes; though his suit was generously padded, he presented a 
shrunken, almost freakish appearance. 


‘Is it me you wish to see... ?’ 

“What made your brother take off so promptly?’ 

‘Noel? I’m not responsible for him.’ 

“That isn’t the impression I’ve been getting.’ 

Because of the general level of noise Clive Raynes’s voice was raised to 
a pipe; his eyes had opened wide for a moment, the pupils small, staring. 

‘I repeat, that if you have business .. .’ 

‘Perhaps a few words may not be amiss.’ 

‘In that case you’d better come to my office. This is scarcely the place 
for confidential conversation!’ 

They followed him into the block. His office was across the landing 
from his father’s. Expensively furnished, it had more the air of a reception- 
room than a place of business. 

A Wilton carpet covered the floor; club-chairs were ranged round a low 
table. On the walls hung watercolour drawings of river scenes, and a model 
motor-yacht occupied a glass case. 

‘Leave us, Elizabeth.’ 

A staid-faced woman left her typewriter and went out. Clive Raynes 
dithered for a moment, then took his seat at a stylish desk. 

Up here the din of the yard was muffled; the window in fact faced 
towards the river. One could still see the slipways however, and quays 
moored with smart craft. 

‘Please sit . . . if it is of any interest, I have been informed of your true 
identity!’ 

Shrugging, Gently accepted one of the club-chairs; Ives sat himself in 
another. 

‘Also, I may say, I have been advised of the action you have taken .. . 
in the best interests of justice, you will no doubt tell me! Though whether 
you can make that good...’ 

He stared hard at Gently, then nervously caught up a pen from the desk. 

‘Speaking for the family .. . as their representative .. . you will allow I 
have aright to know...’ 

Gently merely stared back blankly. The pen in Clive Raynes’s fingers 
shook; he put it down hastily and rested his hands on the desk. 

‘Look — we can talk frankly! I realize that during your investigation . . . 
certain things that were dead and buried — well, every family has its 
skeletons! But, at the same time... 


“You were talking about impressions . . . impressions that could be 
mistaken, depending on your source of information.’ 

“What impressions, Mr Raynes?’ 

‘About the situation here! Mostly, I’m sure, obtained from my father — 
with whose character you cannot be very familiar. Not that I intend, even 
fora moment... 

‘All I wish to make clear is this: that the tragedy here has upset my 
father, impairing his full responsibility . . .’ 

In agitation, he grabbed a paperweight and shuffled it from hand to 
hand. His narrow face was twitching, his eyes held averted. 

‘I understand you are taking measures.’ 

‘No — merely a matter of seeking advice! Under the circumstances .. . 
certain pressures . . . in common prudence, we could scarcely do less.’ 

‘Perhaps you supposed the threat would suffice.’ 

‘Believe me, all that was spoken in anger! In fact, for my part... 
though the family in general . . . we were forced to consider the effect on 
the business 

He sprang up suddenly, still clutching the paper-weight, his weedy body 
quivering. Struggling to get out the words, he gabbled: 

‘T have never... never! ... hated my father.’ 

“Yet you are ready to declare him incompetent.’ 

‘No. Quite the contrary! I stood out against it — at most, I would only 
agree to an injunction.’ 

“You, and you alone, took his side.’ 

“Yes — whether you give me the credit or not!’ 

‘Overlooking any injuries he may have offered you?’ 

“You must believe this — I have never hated him.’ 

He banged down the paperweight and, all of a tremble, took shaky steps 
across the room. After staring at one of the watercolours, he dropped on the 
nearest chair. 

‘Oh, your scepticism doesn’t surprise me! All the old gossip will have 
been raked up. And it suits your book . . . my father’s slander is specifically 
aimed at Flo and myself. 

‘Heaven knows I’ve had enough to put up with — beginning with the 
contempt he’s always shown for me! Yes — even as a child. Being small and 
ailing, I couldn’t hold my own with the other boys... 


“Then at school I thought it would please him if I came first in my class 
... nothing of the sort! It simply confirmed that I was my mother’s son, not 
his... 

‘And so it’s gone on. I trained in managership — that should have come 
by natural talent! I run this business like a piece of clockwork — but I’m not 
a designer, not a market analyst. Nothing is good enough... 

‘And on top of that... 

“Yes, I have reason to hate my father! But the fact is . . . believe it or not 
...at the bottom, I’ve always admired him. 

‘I can’t help it . . . I despise myself! . . . especially when I remember 
how he treats Mother ... yet, there itis... 

‘And Ronnie Best was another in Father’s mould. However bitterly I 
resented him, still, I knew that Father was right .. .’ 

Quiveringly, he drew his small shoulders up straight and fixed pinpoint 
eyes on Gently. His face was of a type it might have been difficult to put an 
age to — anything, perhaps, between forty and seventy. 

‘Nevertheless you opposed your father’s choice.’ 

“Because, I assure you, I had no option. The family would never have 
tolerated Ronnie... it could only have led to total disaster.’ 

“To such action as you are presently contemplating.’ 

“To complete, irrevocable break-up. Even among ourselves. . . this firm 
can be damaged. Whatever action was taken would have been calamitous.’ 

‘Apparently . . . an irresolvable crisis.’ 

‘I can only repeat, a disaster.’ 

‘At least, as long as Ronald Best remained a factor...’ 

Clives Raynes stared with straining eyes. 

“What was it your brother wanted, then?’ 

‘My brother . . .” The twitch in his cheek was uncontrollable. ‘If it’s any 
concern ... with such accusations! . . . naturally, he came to consult me.’ 

‘I don’t recall your brother’s being accused.’ 

“We are all included in this monstrous suspicion! It seems that last 
night, without any grounds .. . at least, none that could have been available 
then...’ 

‘He claims that I accused him?’ 

‘It was tantamount to that — with all your cross-questioning about the 
coffee! And of course dragging Flo into it too . . . no doubt that Flo is your 
primary target.’ 


Gently gestured. ‘And your brother was concemed... ?’ 

After a pause, Clive Raynes got up. Unlocking a desk drawer, he took 
out a flask, poured a measure of brandy and tossed it back. 

Even then there was little colour in his cheeks; nor could he restrain the 
distressing tremble. 

‘Noel .. . he’s an obvious victim, isn’t he? Along with Flo he’s the most 
vulnerable. Complete with police-record . . . a palpable failure . . . even 
living with a woman he isn’t married to... 

‘But once again, it isn’t his fault! If Father had treated him with more 
understanding . . . if he’d paid for some training, even. But with Father once 
you’re out, you’re out...’ 

He slumped at the desk again, sitting hunched over elbows. Above the 
tumult of the yard sounded hooting; a trader was passing by the quay. 

“Noel defied Father . . . that was his crime. It isn’t fair to regard him as a 
failure. Noel has talent .. . perhaps that’s why Father . . . with training, Noel 
might have become a top designer. 

‘Only he wouldn’t! He set his face against it, defied Father and went to 
London. Heaven knows how he scraped a living, because even now, when 
he sells a picture...’ 

Gently jogged his shoulders. ‘I’m suitably impressed by your brother’s 
hard lot! But I was also impressed by his sudden departure when I found 
him conferring with you.’ 

“That isn’t true!’ 

“You say he came to consult you?’ 

His hand was straying to the paperweight again. If anything, his cheeks 
were paler now than before he’d had recourse to the brandy. 

‘Last night you interrogated Noel . . . how do I know what methods you 


used! ... but you trapped him into certain answers . . . about matters wholly 
unconnected .. .’ 

‘Indeed... ?’ 

His hand closed on the paperweight. 

“Yes .. . about what happened after the dinner . . . though how that 


affects .. . it scarcely seems possible . . . yet somehow you implied by your 
behaviour .. .’ 

“Wasn’t your brother first to leave after Best?’ 

‘No one is trying to pretend otherwise.’ 

‘Followed by the Meesons, then yourself and your wife?’ 


“Yes ... there is nothing at all to conceal... !’ 

‘Describe to me what happened.’ 

‘What ... what happened... ?’ The hand clutching the paperweight 
was quaking. ‘As a matter of fact... nothing! ... at least, only .. . perhaps 
some conversation 

‘Had the Meesons gone?’ 

“Yes ... actually, we saw their car drive away...’ 

“How many cars did that leave on the sweep?’ 

‘IT... the truth was... Flo was rather excited...’ 

‘According to your brother, he drove away before you did.’ 

The paperweight slipped, to be grabbed again. 

“Yes ...I suppose! ...’ 

‘Did he or didn’t he?’ 

“Yes... yes...Iseem to remember...’ 

‘At that point, he left?’ 

‘... yes! Now you put it to me...I canrecall...’ 

The nerve that twitched in his face was pathetic, and he kept his face 
turned, trying to hide it. Though the desk was by no means large it made 
him seem tiny, like an undernourished schoolboy. 


‘Not that any of this matters in the slightest, because . . . if for some 
reason ... if it seems important...’ 
“Yes... 2’ 


‘He was waiting at The Pines ... when we arrived... his car...’ 

‘He was waiting for you!’ 

‘He .. yes! But of course he didn’t want to tell you... after all... in so 
many words! .. . though being hard up is scarcely a crime...’ 

The paperweight slipped and was allowed to lie: Clive Raynes’s hand 
was a trembling claw. Gently said nothing; in his chair, Ives stirred, then 
was still again. 

‘Flo... he’d parked up the road . . . Flo went in to the children . . . then, 
when I’d put the car away . . . we sat in his car for a while... 

‘He explained to me. . . I don’t know! . . . it takes Flo some time to get 
the children settled. Naturally I said nothing to her... when I went in, she 
was just coming down... 

‘So, you see...’ 

He faltered into silence, head dropped over the desk. From a shed 
outside came a screeching sound, as though someone were rasping an edge 


of steel. 
‘And your brother called to — remind you — of this?’ 
“Yes ...! As you say, he was greatly concerned 
‘He felt his movements were not sufficiently explained.’ 
“Yes, in view of the importance you seemed to attach...’ 
“Then why didn’t he stop to explain them himself?’ 


‘He... we felt... unless the matter came up... in which case ... it 
must be obvious! . . . nobody likes to admit borrowing money .. .’ 

‘What a pity your wife is unable to confirm this.’ 

a es 


The twitching face seemed dragged to Gently’s. The mouth hung loose; 
for perhaps two seconds he sat shaking, eyes defenceless. 

‘Speaking for the family, I demand... !’ 

“What else was it your brother told you?’ 

‘He...nothing...!’ 

‘Then why bother to lie for him?’ 

‘He... this is...I demand to be told... !’ 

“To be told what?’ 

‘Please... !’ 

The word came out almost as a groan. Clive Raynes was holding tight 
to the desk but nothing could prevent the shaking of his body. 

Mercifully the scene was interrupted; without warning, the office door 
swung open. Standing huge in the doorway, Walter Raynes leered down at 
his trembling son. 

‘Putting the screw on you, ishe...! 

His eye was alight with mockery. After a moment, he beckoned to 
Gently: 

‘Come on! You’|l never get offered a drink in here.’ 


’ 


‘I was listening to all that outside — saw you talking to him down below!’ 

Bubbling over with a fey sort of animation, Walter Raynes splashed 
whisky into two glasses. 

‘Do you know something? Listen to this! They were all set to take out 
an injunction . . . first thing this morning, as soon as the court opened for 
business! 

‘And now you’ve snookered them — no chance of that with an 
exhumation on the table! You should have seen Swoff’s face... 


‘And you did it on your own — J didn’t mention exhumations to you!’ 

Snickering to himself, he tossed down a drink and at once refilled his 
glass. After swallowing another mouthful, he demanded: 

‘So now you’ve done it, what’s the answer?’ 

‘As yet we haven’t received the report.’ 

‘No matter — it’s done, and that’s what counts! It’s got them on the run . 
. .my loving son Clive was sweating his heart out in there .. . 

“They’ll be at each other’s throats, you’ll see. They won’t have time for 
the old man. And now you can lean on them... 

‘From what I heard, you’ve already got Master Noel on the jump.’ 

Gently sipped. ‘We have no firm evidence.’ 

‘So what if you haven’t? It makes no odds. Whether you hang it on 
them or not, you can put the squeeze on till the pips squeak.’ 

‘And is that all you want?’ 

‘Let them sweat for Ronnie! If it stops at that... 

“You’re not drinking!’ 

He finished his second drink and poured a third. But some of the fizz 
was draining out of him. He dropped on his swivel chair, giving it a swing 
towards the window. 

‘Look — you had plenty to go on, didn’t you? He wasn’t dug up on my 
say-so! And if you can’t find anything now... 

‘Is that what you’re trying to tell me?’ 

Gently sipped and said nothing. 

‘Because if it is — but I can’t believe that! Ronnie was poisoned . . . just 
give me the wink, and I’ll bring in a specialist for a second opinion.’ 

He gulped more drink; it was beginning to show in a mist on his brow. 
Suddenly his face had a haggard look, lines sagging, mouth drooped. 

‘Don’t think I’m made of wood, either . . . digging him up was no joke! 
If there’d been another way . . . with a man like you, they might have 
coughed up something in any case.’ 

“The exhumation was bound to follow.’ 

‘Only ... if it does happen you’ve drawn a blank! Then I’d really have 
my back to the wall .. . if that’s the case, I’m a done man.’ He drank 
rapidly. ‘Give it to me straight! Do you expect to find something, or not?’ 

‘We are waiting for the report.’ 

‘But you’! have an idea.’ 

Gently shook his head and drank. 


Walter Raynes swung his chair away from them and sat staring, his 
glass neglected. From behind, his shoulders looked particularly massive, 
sloping powerfully from the heavy neck. 

The phone rang. 

‘For you.’ 

At the other end was the local constable: Doctor Wittard had arrived at 
The Steampacket and was waiting to deliver his report in person. 

As Gently hung up, Raynes’s eyes clung to him. 

“That was to let you know... ?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

Defiantly he reached for the bottle; unlike his son’s, his hand didn’t 
tremble. 


NINE 


ITTARD WAS WAITING in the private room with a pot of tea in front of 
him. His heavy face wore a complacent look, but his eyes were 
bruised with fatigue. 

“Well .. . I think I’ve sewn that one up — if you’ ll forgive the mot juste! 
Actually, I got a result earlier on, but I wasn’t jumping to conclusions this 
time.’ 

He’d brought with him a smell of carbolic and he exhibited a scrubbed 
appearance. Beside him lay a document-case; he was wearing the same 
clothes as the night before. 

‘Get to business, then!’ 

‘It’s a pleasure. Though I’m not sure you’ll like what I found. Some of 
you policemen are going to have a field-day while I’m tucked up, sleeping 
it off.’ 

Resignedly, Gently took a chair: this after all was the pathologist’s 
party! His reputation in question, he’d toiled through the night with his 
scalpels, hooks, test-tubes ... 

‘Can I offer you tea?’ 

‘Just get on with it.’ 

“Well, I found Best in excellent condition. Putrefaction only just setting 
in and the organs much as I’d left them. 

‘I made a start with the common narcotics — working outwards, you 
might say — and then, around five, when the birds were piping up, I got a 
positive result. 

‘Atropine... ! 

‘T really can’t blame myself for missing it the first time.’ 

‘Atropine!’ 

Wittard nodded eagerly. ‘Enough to see off a small family. Present in 
the stomach, liver and blood-samples, and almost certainly taken with his 
last meal. Does that make you happy?’ 

‘Atropine .. . sulphate?’ 


Wittard’s chuckle was humourless. ‘Nothing so convenient! No — 
uncompounded — the raw stuff. Got from crushing Atropa belladonna.’ 

“You’re certain of that?’ 

‘Quite. You’ll find a full account in my report. And, if I may say so, it 
fits your specification to a “t”. 

‘A powerful narcotic poison, readily masked by super-added aspirin, too 
bland in flavour to be detected when given in coffee. 

‘I don’t know who you have your eye on, but he must be a joker of 
some intelligence.’ 

‘No question of accident — say of Best’s handling a specimen?’ 

‘Not with the amount I found in the body.’ 

‘It was certainly administered prior to the aspirin?’ 

“Yes. The degree of absorption requires it.’ 

Seeing Gently’s dismayed face, Wittard grinned. 

“Well you wanted a murder . . . and now you’ve got one! I’m sorry if 
my findings have blighted your life, but that’s how it goes in this game.’ 

From the document-case he took typed sheets, also a thin quarto, drably 
bound. The latter, a Keble Martin Flora, had a marker between the pages. 

‘Here . . . I pinched this from the library, to spread a little light in your 
darkness.’ 

Gently took it. It opened at an illustration of A. belladonna L. (Deadly 
Nightshade). 


Wittard went, and together Gently and Ives stared at the plate in the Keble 
Martin. A handsome plant, the A. belladonna had tuberous flowers, not 
unlike comfrey. 

Their colour was dull purple; the fruit was black, resembling a cherry. 
According to a brief note, the plant favoured chalk and had a flowering 
period from June to August. 

At last Ives sighed and straightened. 

‘And that’s about the last thing we wanted, sir... !’ 

Grunting, Gently closed the book. What it meant was their chances of 
success were nearly nil. 

A poison of which the source was untraceable, not to be found in any 
chemist’s records, leaving nothing evidential to be searched for. . . as near 
as dammit, the perfect weapon. 


Short of someone’s contrite confession, they might as well return the 
case to file... 

‘Do we really have something on Noel Raynes, sir?’ 

‘Not enough to put him in a cell.’ 

In a few words Gently gave Ives the picture; the local man listened with 
solemn face. 

‘It’s not much to goon...’ 

“You’re telling me! Especially with Brother Clive going in to bat for 
him.’ 

‘But if he didn’t do it...’ 

“Then someone else did — and everyone is covering for everyone else.’ 

Irritably Gently picked up the teapot and squeezed himself a lukewarm 
cup. Yes, they were back to square one — with the added knowledge that 
they’d nowhere to go... 

‘Have you a naturalist round here?’ 

“Yes, sir... 1reckon you’! want Mr Wallace.’ 

‘Have him fetched. Tell him I want to brief a party to search the 
neighbourhood for Deadly Nightshade.’ 

Ives hesitated. ‘Do you think it’s worthwhile, sir... ?’ 

‘This is the only lead we’ve got! If we can find where chummie got the 
stuff, perhaps we can get a line on chummie.’ 

Ives departed; Gently gulped tea. He ruffled quickly through Wittard’s 
report. The smell of carbolic still clung to it, but all it told him was that 
Wittard had been thorough. 

Atropine and aspirin .. . ! The first, without doubt, somehow added to 
the cup of coffee — by Noel or Florence Raynes, or Greta Swafield, or... 
who else? 

Because they didn’t know enough about that critical moment, the 
moment when Walter Raynes began to speak! Others might well have been 
on their feet, leaning from their chairs, reaching across. . . 

And Best . . . any trick was possible, say knocking his lighter off the 
table. Then, when he was stooping to recover it... 

If that had happened, would anyone have told him? 

One inference was fairly certain: Best had left because he’d begun to 
feel drowsy. Suddenly he was finding he couldn’t keep his eyes open, in 
spite of the row going on round him... 


With a great weight dragging on his limbs he’d left the house and 
stumbled up the stairs .. . let himself in... blundered across the lounge... . 
collapsed on the settee, to fall instantly asleep. 

Had he been conscious when they dosed him with the aspirin? Most 
likely even that hadn’t woken him up . . . snoring and gagging, he’d have 
got it down him as they poured it into his throat. . . 

Noel Raynes, almost certainly, for one: but any of the others could have 
lent a hand. 

Alibis were self-cancelling: the faking could have waited until all the 
conspirators were together again 

And though they might quarrel among themselves, still, they’d stick 
together in this — digging in their heels with every legal aid, using whatever 
influence they could muster. The suspicion would be there, the old man 
would know, but... 

Even the resumed inquest might gloss it over. 

‘Sir, Mr Wallace is on his way . . . he’s bringing a wall-chart and 
leaflets.’ 

“What about men?’ 

‘T’ve been on to HQ and...’ 

Outside, it continued a fine August day. 


Wallace was a silver-haired man with a beaky face and amiable manner. 
Seemingly a local institution, he was met with smiles by everyone. 

‘This is fascinating . . . we’ve never found A. belladonna out here 
before!’ 

Jerky of movement, he had lively blue eyes and might have been taken 
for a popular schoolmaster. 

‘In the west of the county, on the chalk...’ 

‘I take it that Deadly Nightshade is a rarity.’ 

‘No, local is the term we want! The nearest colony I know of is at 
Marsey...’ 

He’d brought an armful of books into the private lounge along with the 
chart, which he was busily pinning up. An official publication depicting 
poisonous plants, it showed also henbane, thorn-apple and others. 

Meanwhile a van had decanted constables to file into a room now 
grown too small; exceedingly curious, they stared at the set-up and 
muttered among themselves. 


‘Now you men, pay attention!’ 

Ives undertook the preliminary briefing; mentioning no details, he gave 
them their task and tried to inject a note of seriousness. 

But this was difficult: the presence of Wallace seemed somehow to 
make the affair light-hearted. Standing smilingly by his chart, he gave the 
impression of being about to launch them on a natural-history ramble. 

‘Do any of you know this plant. . . yes?’ 

There were shuffling feet and uncertain murmurs. 

‘Well... look! . . . it’s quite easy to recognize, especially since now it 
will be bearing berries. About three feet high, a reddish stem, the leaves 
egg-shaped with a point — notice how they occur in unequal pairs! — and 
flowers shaped rather like Canterbury Bells. 

“Then the berries — they’re quite black, and surrounded by a calyx of 
little leaves — rather tempting! But do bear in mind that this is the most 
poisonous British plant. 

‘If you’re lucky enough to find one, don’t touch it — certainly don’t 
bring back a specimen. 

‘Just report to me here, and I’Il come along to confirm it.’ 

With an excited little jerk, he added: 

“This may encourage you in your search — A. belladonna is new in this 
area, and the finder’s name will be published in the county records. 

‘Only . . . don’t touch it! Every part of the plant is extremely 
poisonous.’ 

Ducking away, he handed Ives the leaflets, each of which carried a 
coloured representation; then he seized one of his books and turned eagerly 
to Gently. 

‘This is a tragic affair I’m sure . . . but from my point of view, quite 
exciting! Look, here’s the revised county Flora .. . you can see for yourself 
what a gap this will fill...’ 

He found the page. Lists of recordings were divided into ‘West’ and 
‘East’; the latter had few entries, and none in the neighbourhood of 
Hulverbridge. 

‘Here, you see, the chalk is scanty...’ 

‘Are you suggesting it doesn’t grow here?’ 

‘Not exactly that! Believe it or not, it used to be cultivated for medicinal 
uses. Perhaps most are survivors of old herb gardens, but of course they 


survive where conditions best suit them. Hence their incidence in the west 
of the county and their comparative rarity here.’ 

‘In fact there may be none closer than Marsey.’ 

“Well . . . that’s something we hope to disprove.’ 

“Which may be knowledge that not everyone would have.’ 

Wallace’s blue eyes were suddenly sharp. 

“You must bear in mind that it’s recorded in the Flora. . . and I can 
answer for the information being up-to-date.’ 

‘But who ... in Hulverbridge . .. might own a copy?’ 

Wallace closed the book with a snap. 

“You put me in rather an awkward position! You know, I’m an official 
of several societies . . . I don’t want to jeopardize my position by shopping 
members, even to nice policemen.’ 

“You’ll merely be saving me routine enquiries.’ 

‘I feel a bit of a Judas, all the same. Still, the lists are there to consult, 
and there’s nothing I can do to stop you.’ 

‘So?’ 

“The lady at the The Pines.’ 

‘Mrs Clive Raynes?’ 

Wallace nodded. ‘She used to be secretary of The Botanical Society 
before she married. She’s still a member.’ 

mK OK OK 
Florence Raynes was standing at the top of her steps when the Cortina 
pulled up on the sweep. Dressed this morning in a clinging housecoat, she 
watched the arrival with hostile eyes. 

Not waiting for an invitation, Gently ran up the steps. 

‘I need your advice on a technical matter.’ 


‘My advice... ?’ 
‘Let’s go inside! You’re the one with the chemist’s certificate, aren’t 
you?’ 


The door was open; he pushed into the lounge. Florence Raynes 
hesitated on the steps. Ives was hovering behind her however, and after a 
pause, she entered too. 

‘I would have thought that, in the circumstances 

‘Listen .. . this could be important!’ 

‘My husband has advised me not to answer—’ 

“Where could one purchase atropine sulphate?’ 


‘Atropine sulphate... !’ 

Her mouth dropped open and she stared with large eyes. Yet, behind the 
aghast expression, one was conscious of swiftly-working intelligence. 

‘Is that what...isit...?’ 

‘Just answer the question, Mrs Raynes.’ 

‘It could be bought . . . you would need authorization . . . from any 
supplier or dispensing chemist.’ 

‘As, for example, from your father’s shops?’ 

‘From any dispensary in the city. It is used as a local anaesthetic and is a 
requisite for optic surgery...’ 

‘And so readily available.’ 

‘I didn’t say that!’ 

‘But easily obtained by, say, someone like you?’ 

‘Not easily at all. There is a strict procedure—’ 

‘Couldn’t that be by-passed, if one knew the ropes?’ 

With a hoist of his shoulders, Gently turned to the bookcases that 
occupied most of one wall. Casually he ran a finger along the rows of 
travel, subject and art books. Angry-eyed, Florence Raynes followed him; 
she planted herself in front of a bookcase; chin jutting, she demanded: 

‘Are you accusing me of obtaining poison?’ 

‘Wouldn’t that have been simple for you... ?’ 

‘No, it wouldn’t! And I defy you to prove otherwise. I gave up 
practising when I married, and I’ve scarcely set foot in a dispensary since. 
You can make any enquiry you choose — I don’t have anything to fear.’ 

“You have not recently visited your father’s shops.’ 

‘Good lord, no. I prefer to stay clear of them.’ 

‘And atropine sulphate requires a prescription.’ 

“That, or an authorized order to supply.’ 

‘But suppose uncompounded atropine was required?’ 

“What — what—?’ 

“That needs no prescription.’ 

‘IT... don’t understand!’ 

‘All it needs is a knowledge of botany . . . and something like this!’ 

From a shelf he withdrew a copy of the book he’d lately seen in the 
hands of Wallace. A copy that was well-used, it opened at no particular 
place. Notes however had been written on margins, detailing fresh locations 


and dates. Such a note appeared at the relevant opening, though referring to 
a different species. 

‘This is your book, of course?’ 

| rae Greed 

Her cheeks had turned pale as the page she was staring at. In her eyes 
was a look of dismay and at the same time unbelief. 

‘Someone used . . . that?’ 

“Would it surprise you?’ 

‘But... if you know... you’ve got to tell me!’ 

‘I have of course received the exhumation report.’ 

The eyes gazing into his were tight with fear. 

‘IT... must... know! If you are accusing me...’ 

‘Has this book been out of your possession?’ 

‘Oh God, no!’ 

Feeling for a chair, she sank in it, breathing jerkily. 

Gently riffled pages, though keeping his finger at the section headed 
Solanaceae. Other books on the shelf included a herbal and one titled: The 
Old English Herb-Garden. 

‘Would you object if we looked round your garden?’ 

‘My garden!’ She started. ‘No... you may.’ 

Gently signed to Ives, who went out. Florence Raynes stared after him, 
but made no motion. 

‘Now ... returning for a moment to the dinner.’ 

‘Please! I’m not in a state to answer questions.’ 

“What I want is an account of your movements during the forty-eight 
hours previous.’ 

‘My movements—!’ She checked quickly. ‘Don’t you understand I had 
nothing to do with it? If. . . if it happened, there must be an explanation... 
an accident perhaps! . . . it couldn’t have been deliberate . . .’ 

“Were you out in your car?’ 

‘I don’t remember! I use my car every day...’ 

“Then if it was seen at Marsey, for example .. .’ 

‘IT haven’t been to Marsey since before Whitsun.’ 

‘Not on the previous Monday or Sunday?’ 

“The Sunday I remember — we were on the river. And on the Monday — 
yes! I took the children out — to Starmouth and The Pleasure Beach. Not to 
Marsey.’ 


Gently strummed pages. ‘Who did go, then?’ 

‘No one. I mean, I don’t know!’ 

‘Marsey is mentioned in this book — near a note of yours dated 28th 
July.’ 

‘I can’t help that. It has nothing to do with it.’ 

‘And neither you nor anyone were seen at Marsey.’ 

‘Oh lord — I’m not responsible for the others!’ 

‘In the end, it was you who gave Best his coffee.’ 

Tormentedly she held out her hands. ‘I don’t even remember it! I was 
listening to Clive’s father and never noticed...’ 

“Yet that coffee killed him.’ 

‘I did nothing — saw nothing!’ 

‘Once, weren’t you quite well-disposed towards Best?’ 

She hid her face. For several moments she crouched on the chair, 
shoulders heaving. Though the house in general was quiet, one sometimes 
heard a movement somewhere below. 

‘Is there anything you don’t know about me... ?’ 

Gently made a face. ‘Your family are gossips.’ 

‘I’m not ashamed of it — not of anything. As for Clive . . . well, at least 
I’m here!’ 

“Was that a question... ?’ 

“Yes — oh yes. Half a hundred times anyway. Clive is impotent, didn’t 
they tell you? I had to be artificially inseminated. 

‘But I’m here — I’ve stood by him — stopped him from going altogether 
to pieces. And I’m not ashamed. My emotional life . . . who has the right to 
deprive me of that?’ 

Her shoulders pumped again and her head drooped over her hands. 
Below, Ives had come into sight, pensively inspecting a row of broccoli. 

‘Earlier you told me of a certain incident . . .’ 

‘So I lied about Clive’s father. Could I let him accuse me of murder. . . 
of all people, him?’ 

“Nevertheless . . .’ 

‘Of course! You will have heard a different story. And it’s true... why 
bother to deny it? At least I’ve given the family a Raynes heir.’ 

“Then, when Best came along...’ 

She groaned. ‘Ronnie was the man I should have married. Ronnie was 
his father’s son... compared with Clive . . . but what’s the use? He was 


still tangled up . . . I don’t know! 

‘Anyway, he wouldn’t look at me.’ 

‘His eye was on the business.’ 

‘Tt wasn’t like that!’ 

‘Both father and son were giving you the cold shoulder. You were out of 
the game. While even your husband was getting himself shunted into the 
background.’ 

Her breathing was fierce. ‘You’re forgetting that Noel—’ 

“That Noel also helped with the coffee?’ 

“Yes — if you’re looking for a suspect — because I know it wasn’t me!’ 

‘Did Noel borrow this book?’ 

‘No, but it’s available in the library. All the same... I’m not saying...’ 
The look in her eyes was suddenly fearful. 

Ponderingly, Gently toyed with the book, on the jacket of which was 
pictured some rarity. 

‘When you and your husband left after the dinner . . . was Noel 
Raynes’s car still parked outside?’ 

“Yes it was.’ 

“What did you talk about later on, when he came here?’ 

Her eyes widened. “But he didn’t come here.’ 

‘Perhaps while you were occupied with the children?’ 

“That simply isn’t so. It was Clive who went in to them — I stayed 
behind to put away the car.’ 

‘But when he came out again... ?’ 

‘I’m telling you he didn’t! Neither of us left the house after that. When 
the kids were in bed we sat talking — and we didn’t see Noel or anyone 
else.’ 

‘Nobody...’ 

Her stare held for a moment, its hunted expression painful; then jerked 
away. Pallor had returned to her cheeks. 

‘All this . . . you know it’s fantastic...’ 

‘And yet... ?’ 

‘At most... some stupid accident.’ 

“The facts contradict that.’ 

“The facts! Perhaps you aren’t even asking the right questions.’ 

“Yet Ronald Best died.’ 

‘I know, I know! But if I could make you understand . . .’ 


“Understand . . . what?’ 

She gazed at him strangely before abruptly shaking her head. 

A step outside marked Ives’s return; on the landing he paused, as if 
fearing to interrupt. In his hand he still held one of Wallace’s leaflets, but a 
shrug told the story. No luck! 


TEN 


Y MID-MORNING THE sun was hot enough to make Gently remove his 
jacket. Sleeves rolled, he lolled gloomily smoking as Ives drove them 
back to The Steampacket. 

No luck...! 

To Ives’s suggestion, that they pull in Florence Raynes for a session in 
the sweat-box, he had applied a prompt veto: still, they had nothing positive 
to hit her with. 

Yet there had been undertones to that interview . . . not least, a fresh 
insight into her character! Under pressure she’d come out with Noel 
Raynes’s name, but then had instantly sought to play it down. 

Also there had been surprise . . . mingled with fear, it had seemed quite 
genuine. Fear for her own situation certainly, but the surprise? How much 
had he told her... ? 

On a bench outside The Steampacket Wallace sat chuckling over a sprig 
of some plant. 

‘Look at this — the first-fruit of your labour! One of your men found it 
growing by the river.’ 

‘Not A. belladonna... ?’ 

‘Nothing like it — at least, only enough to fool a beginner. Actually it’s a 
garden escape, Impatiens glandulifera . . . also known as Policeman’s 
Helmet!’ 

Gently growled: ‘So what are the chances of anyone making a definitive 
identification?’ 

‘Oh, they’!l know one if they see it. Just now they’re simply being over- 
anxious.’ 

Nothing else had come in. The Steampacket drowsed in sunny calm. 
Along the waterfront most moorings were vacated, though the old hands’ 
yacht still awaited a breeze. The rumble of a train, today sounding more 
sonorous, seemed to mark with its passage the arrest of the moment. 

A time to be waiting... and yet... 


What else was going on behind the peace of Hulverbridge? What 
telephones ringing . . . furtive conferences . . . hasty visits and words of 
warning? 

Restlessly, Gently was trying to get the picture, to grasp the strings in 
his hands. And always uppermost the instinctive feeling that, from Florence 
Raynes, he’d learned something important. 

What was it... an intuitive conviction that for the most part she’d told 
him the truth? Or, more subtly, the ghost of a direction which, even now, he 
was failing to appreciate ... ? 

Somehow, he sensed that unless he could put a finger on it, this affair 
was due to fizzle out! 

The radio buzzed in the Cortina; Ives went to take the message. 

‘Constable Johnson, sir . . . he’s searching in the area of the 
churchyard.’ 

‘Has he found something?’ 

‘Just keeping in touch, sir. Apparently some of the family have turned 
up... Mr Clive and his brother, Mrs Swafield and Mrs Walter Raynes.’ 

Gently stared. ‘What were they up to?’ 

‘Seems they came to take a look at the grave. Then there was a bit of 
talk, after which they went into the church.’ 

“The church...’ 

“The old lady is devout, sir.’ 

‘I doubt if that goes for Master Noel!’ 

‘Perhaps he feels it’s time for a word upstairs . . .’ 

Gently growled into his pipe. ‘Come on!’ 


The church had little mystery this morning; flooded by sun, it looked blank 
and seedy. Part-surrounded by limes, their leaves gummy and blackened, it 
wore an air of intransigent obsolescence. 

Two cars were parked at the lych-gate, Clive Raynes’s Scimitar and 
Noel Raynes’s old Super Minx. A constable in cap and shirt-sleeves was 
patrolling the graves; he came to the gate. 

“Tell me just what happened!’ 

The constable was a youngster with a gingery beard. Looking 
uncomfortable, he blurted: 

“Well, nothing, sir... really!’ 

“How long have they been here?’ 


‘About half-an-hour .. . Mr Noel arrived first, then the others. Mr Clive 
and his sister got out and had some words with Mr Noel.’ 

‘Could you hear what they said?’ 

“Well, no, sir! I was across under the trees. But they were talking 
together earnest-like. Old Mrs Raynes stayed in the car.’ 

‘And then?’ 

‘I suppose they caught sight of me, sir. So they came across into the 
churchyard. Mr Clive had his mother on his arm and the other two walked 
together. 

“The old lady was dabbing her eyes. She made them stop to look at the 
grave. Then they moved off into the church, where they’ve been above 
quarter of an hour...’ 

Half to himself, Gently nodded . . . out here, they’d expect to be 
unobserved! The two brothers and sister Greta . . . with the pious mother 
along for cover. 

Clive Raynes had received his phone-call: now they really had to 
hammer out a tale! 

‘Perhaps we may interrupt their devotions .. .’ 

He led the way to the church-porch. There the rusty bird-excluder had 
been left open, though the ancient oak inner-door was fast closed. 

Gently paused, listening. No sound issued through the bolt-studded 
door. Softly, he turned the great handle and urged the door open. 

The hinges creaked; at once a low murmur of conversation ceased. 
Stepping down into the church, he found himself the target of three pairs of 
inimical eyes. 

Heads close together, the brothers and sister were sitting in pews 
halfway down the aisle while, at a pew next the pulpit, their mother knelt in 
prayer. 

Just then, the only sound was the faint mutter of her supplication. 

Clive Raynes rose; his face working, he came quickly down the aisle. 

‘This . . . this is beyond anything! To break in on my mother at her 
prayers!’ 

‘Is that what I’m breaking inon... ? 

‘I insist that you leave this moment! As though it were not enough... 
as sidesman here . . . you will leave at once!’ 

Like some enraged child he barred Gently’s entry into the aisle, bony 
chin hoisted, small-pupilled eyes thrusting. 


’ 


Back in the pews, Noel Raynes’s face was sullen in its shag of beard; 
Greta Swafield’s eyes were hard, her pale cheeks a blur. 

Meanwhile Mrs Walter Raynes’s prayers continued to ascend 
uninterrupted. Where she knelt, sun streaming through a window laid a 
patch of rainbow colours. 

“This is a sanctuary, I’d have you know . . . even in this day and age! 
Furthermore .. .’ 

“Whose idea was it to gather the clan out here?’ 

‘I despise what you say! Until you retire from these precincts—’ 

‘Only one of you at prayer...’ 

‘Make no mistake, I shall lodge a complaint... !’ 

But the exchange was quite meaningless, and both of them were aware 
of it. What it was doing was providing background to a moment 
inexplicably critical. 

Yet, how... ? 

The atmosphere in the church was almost eerie: metaphorically, 
everyone was holding his breath, as though conscious of an invisible 
presence... 

‘For the last time... ! 

Were they hiding someone — or something — that spelled damnation? Or 
was it the mere circumstance of his catching the three of them together? 

Clive Raynes had begun to tremble; the eyes of the other two never left 
Gently’s; up by the pulpit, their mother mumbled away intercession to 
whatever power might lend its aid. 

Something was needed to break the spell! 

In the end it was provided by Greta Swafield; rising majestically, she 
left her pew and swept down the aisle. 

‘I understand you have made some discovery.’ 

Her dark naked eyes bored unflickeringly. 

‘No doubt you wish to talk to us about it, but this is scarcely the place, 
is it?’ She glanced to her brother. ‘Let’s go outside. Noel can stay here with 
Mother.’ 

‘Greta—’ 

‘Oh, come along.’ 

She brushed past Gently and went out. Clive Raynes darted after her. 
Noel Raynes sat pat, his gaze aloft. 


’ 


Mrs Walter Raynes, her prayers perhaps answered, had risen from her 
knees and now was opening a prayer-book. 

Outside, Ives waited at the porch; but the constable had resumed his 
quest for A. belladonna. 


Getting out into the sun again was quite a relief after the charged 
atmosphere of the church. 

Trailing her brother, Greta Swafield walked firmly down the path to the 
lych-gate. 

The latter, the gift of a bygone rector, offered benches under a roof of 
reed thatch; after glancing about her, Greta Swafield stroked a bench with a 
finger, and sat. 

“Well... perhaps now you will explain the position!’ 

Today her earrings were jade studs; her dress, bushy-skirted with a 
halter-top, exposed shoulders and a discreet cleavage. She wore a hat with a 
wide brim in some black shiny material. 

“What we’ve heard till now has been rather garbled. On the phone, 
Clive’s wife sounded quite disturbed. No doubt you felt it your duty to 
interrogate her, but at least you might have permitted her husband to be 
present.’ 

She slid a look at Clive Raynes, who jerked: 

“That .. . in addition to all the rest!’ 

“Yes — in addition. Because it goes without saying that your behaviour 
throughout has been offensive.’ 

She dealt Gently a malignant stare. 

‘And now, it appears, you can’t wait to harass us. You are prepared to 
break in on the family at prayers, seemingly in the hope of some grand 
discovery. 

“You should be ashamed. Your conduct is uncouth, and your explanation 
had better be equal to it.’ 

Gently hunched and set his shoulder against an upright: Ives, in the 
background was looking quite pink! 

Clive Raynes, cheek on the twitch, was gazing at an inscription carved 
on the bench. 

“Was it you behind your husband’s trying to stop the exhumation?’ 

“What—?’ 

Her eyes stabbed out at him. 


‘After priming him with Scotch...’ 

‘This is perfectly outrageous—!’ 

‘And of course, a conversation with your friendly local coroner.’ 

Her eyes were furious. “That is contemptible! Arthur is capable of 
acting on his own. It scarcely needed me . . . and as for Doctor Statham, 
he’s someone the family have known for years.’ 

‘But you in particular?’ 

‘I refuse to listen!’ 

“Understandably, in such a situation...’ 

She snapped her mouth shut. Clive Raynes was shivering and keeping 
his eyes on the inscription. 

‘As you may have been told. . . test results were positive.’ 

“That much at least was made plain!’ 

“We are at the moment conducting a search...’ 

From Clive Raynes, a low moan! 

‘If you mean in Hulverbridge—’ 

“Where else, Mrs Swafield?’ 

Just for an instant her eyes were uncertain. ‘As I understand it — I may 
be wrong — there was some mention made of Marsey.’ 

Gently merely lounged against his upright. 

‘Is that correct?’ 

Gently went on lounging. 

Her stare was penetrating. “Then, in that case, I may as well volunteer 
some information.’ 

‘No, Greta!’ 

Clive Raynes’s interest in the inscription lapsed suddenly; imploringly 
he turned to his sister, face thin with alarm. 

‘Oh yes, Clive.’ 

“You’re making a mistake! There is no reason to volunteer. . .’ 

‘I disagree.’ 

‘At least wait until Rogers...’ 

‘In my view, this needs to be said now.’ 

Coolly she smoothed her skirt before turning on Gently a look of 
candour: 

‘My information is simple. Ever since we were children we have gone 
bathing from Marsey beach.’ 

‘Bathing... ?’ 


‘The beach is a safe one. Father used to take us there on picnics. Now 
we take our own children, so any recent visit would not be surprising.’ 

‘Then ... you are familiar with the village?’ 

‘I have no reason to deny it.’ 

‘And such a recent visit was yours.’ 

After the slightest pause, she said: ‘Yes.’ 

“When, Mrs Swafield?’ 

‘Greta — for heaven’s sake!’ 

In his agitation, Clives Raynes fastened his hand on his sister’s knee. 
Distastefully, she removed it and replaced it on his own. 

“The Sunday before the dinner. Arthur, myself, Michael and Peter. It 
was brilliant weather. We spent most of the day there and had a picnic on 
the sandhills.’ 

‘On the sandhills...’ 

‘Does that disappoint you?’ She kept all expression out of her eyes. ‘Of 
course I know nothing of botany — unlike Florence — but I realize that the 
sandhills are an unlikely location. Just a place where marram grass grows. 
There may be other commonplace weeds. 

‘Actually .. . to find what interests you in Marsey would require very 
detailed information. The village is mostly marsh and water . . . knowing 
the beach area is no qualification.’ 

‘Greta... please!’ 

Mrs Swafield eyed her brother. 

‘I doubt if this helps the Superintendent very much! And since I have 
positively nothing to hide, I may as well take credit for volunteering it.’ 

‘But you could be jeopardizing . . . other people!’ 

‘Florence?’ — her tone was cutting. ‘I am sure that Florence has a 
perfect alibi — or at least, may defy unwarranted suspicion.’ 

He gazed with sagging mouth. ‘You aren’t... you wouldn’t...!’ 

‘Please don’t make yourself ridiculous, Clive. And — while we’re on the 
subject of alibis — perhaps I should offer one for your brother.’ 

Clive Raynes made a sound between a groan and a wail; his small eyes 
had a sickly look. Mrs Swafield gave her hat a touch and calmly folded 
hands in lap. 

“We saw Noel and his . . . attachment . . . on the beach. They were 
picnicking there, like us. I believe Arthur strolled over for a word with 
them. But the attachment I prefer not to notice.’ 


Gently’s stare was bleak. ‘You saw Noel Raynes at Marsey?’ 

“Yes ... they were there when we arrived. And certainly they never left 
the beach area. . . not while we were there, at all events.’ 

Again Clives Raynes groaned! 

“You left before them...’ 

“Well, they may have been just packing up. But you could scarcely 
suspect Noel of sufficient knowledge . . . or his attachment either, if it 
comes to that. 

“They live for art. To suspect Noel, you would have to presuppose a 
degree of briefing.’ 

‘As... from Mrs Clive Raynes?’ 

‘I didn’t say that.’ The brim of her hat dipped. ‘As far as I know, there is 
no special intimacy between my sister-in-law and Clive’s brother.’ 

“Yet you would infer. . .’ 

‘I infer nothing! I am merely answering questions before you ask them. 
Yes, we did visit Marsey, our visit was innocent, and I can vouch the same 
for Clive’s brother.’ 

Unobtrusively she smoothed the skirt and slid into a pose of polite 
attention. 

Gently turned to Clive Raynes. 

“What about you! Don’t you have anything to add — now?’ 

‘I... I wish to speak to my solicitor!’ 

‘Didn’t you go bathing — on such a fine Sunday?’ 

‘This is ... no! We took a boat up river. Mother came too...’ 

“You didn’t moor at Marsey?’ 

“That’s impossible . . . Marsey is on the North Rivers.’ 

‘Let’s switch to the Monday following.’ 

Clive Raynes was almost in tears. 

‘He’d have been at work on the Monday,’ Mrs Swafield said softly. 
‘And Monday is my day for town. But driving back I did meet Florence — 
she had the children in the car with her.’ 

‘She had taken them to Starmouth!’ 

The shiny hat dipped. ‘How far is Marsey up the coast from 
Starmouth?’ 

‘Greta... oh, for God’s sake... !’ 

‘My poor Clive! Why can’t you let the cards lie where they fall?’ 


For an instant he faced her through tears; her eyes were large and 
implacable. His frail hands were grinding together and it seemed almost 
that he might strike her. In the end he whimpered and pulled away. 

Just then they heard the church door creak. 

Mrs Walter Raynes was coming out on the arm of her son, who looked 
huge beside her. 


Mrs Raynes was dressed in a bronze-black costume which might have 
passed for half-mourning, a beige blouse and a black, boat-shaped hat; at 
her lapel was pinned a rosebud. 

She came on slowly, eyes lowered, seeming scarcely aware of what was 
going on. She looked older, weaker than her sixty-four years. One gloved 
hand clutched the prayer-book. 

Clives Raynes jumped up with an exclamation and hastened to take his 
mother’s other arm. Sitting her down tenderly on a bench, he gently pressed 
her tiny shoulders. 

“This is making her ill . . . but that wouldn’t concern you!’ 

His eyes flared at Gently. 

Appearing dazed, Mrs Raynes had removed her glasses and was 
dabbing her eyes with a lace-edged handkerchief. Then she replaced them 
and extended a hand, which Clive Raynes instantly grasped. 

Leaning against the upright opposite Gently’s, Noel Raynes sneered: 

‘I suppose you’re proud of all this! But if Mother’s prayers are 
answered, you’ve got God against you now as well as the family.’ 

‘Noel, be quiet!’ Mrs Swafield said sharply. 

‘I don’t see why,’ Noel Raynes leered. “With the Almighty in our corner 
we haven’t much to fear from Ronnie’s ghost.’ He gave Gently an insolent 
look. ‘Ask me a question.’ 

‘Noel, you’re behaving like a fool!’ his sister snapped. 

‘Dear Greta!’ Noel Raynes said; and to Gently: ‘Ask me!’ 

In silence Gently stared at the leering face. 

“You see?’ Noel Raynes crowed. ‘Not a shot in his locker. Even he is 
put down when Mother starts praying.’ 

“Take your car and go,’ Mrs Swafield said icily. 

‘Because Princess Greta has it all in hand?’ 

Her dark eyes rested on him twin fires; with deliberation she turned her 
head. 


Softly, Mrs Raynes had begun to cry, ignoring the consolation of Clive 
Raynes’s arm. Little dry sobs from her narrow chest, they sounded like 
whines from a distressed animal. 

Equally distressed, Clive Raynes hugged her and patted her limp hand. 

At last she raised her head, eyes muzzy behind the glasses. 

“What have we done . . . how have we offended . . . how have we 
brought this trouble upon us... 2’ 

‘Perhaps we don’t live right,’ Noel Raynes murmured. ‘Not you, 
Mamma — but the rest of us.’ 

With sudden energy she pushed Clive Raynes away and fixed her eyes 


on Gently. 

‘My children are not wicked . . . it doesn’t matter what people are 
saying! Clivey, Gretel, Carrie and No — No... how can you call my 
children bad? 


‘Poor Ronnie is dead . . . isn’t that enough? We would have loved him if 
we could... 

‘But what they are saying is cruel lies, and if you are a good man... 

‘Oh, my children!’ 

Sobbing ended the little outburst. Tremblingly, Clive Raynes snatched 
out a handkerchief, removed the glasses and dabbed his mother’s eyes. 

“Take me home, Clivey.. .’ 

“We’re going now, Mother... !’ 

Gentle as a girl, he helped her to rise. Supported by her sons and still 
shaken with sobs, she was led away to the yellow Scimitar. 

Mrs Swafield rose. ‘I trust the spectacle was edifying . . . may I take it 
you have no further questions?’ 

Receiving no answer, she swept after the others and scrambled into the 
car behind her mother. 

But the two cars had barely departed when another arrived, from the 
opposite direction. Driving a honey-coloured Chrysler Alpine, Carole 
Meeson braked sharply beside the lych-gate. Hesitantly, she lowered her 
window. 

“Have you by any chance seen my brothers... ?’ 

Gently growled: ‘The family conference is over! But if you need 
briefing, they headed that way.’ 

‘Tf I need... ?’ 


Her hazel eyes wondered at him before she zipped up the window; 
small gravel scattered from the Alpine’s wheels. 
Then the churchyard was left to policemen. 


ELEVEN 


¢ ELL, SIR... THAT settles one thing!’ 
Seeing Gently light up, Ives had ventured on a small cigar. 
Puffing it, he leaned against the car, eyes considering, watching the church. 

The constable had come into sight again; now he’d equipped himself 
with a stick. Unhurriedly he was beating his way down a hedgerow where 
the verge was jungly with bramble and nettles. 

And, very high, an aircraft was passing, looking translucent in the clear 
sky. 

“You’re thinking the old man knows his children?’ 

‘I’d say he knows Mrs Swafield, sir. He said she’d shop Mrs Clive when 
it came to it, and that’s just what she’s been doing.’ 

‘Mrs Clive has been chosen as scapegoat .. .’ 

“Yes, sir. No doubt about that.’ 

‘In spite of objections from Mr Clive.’ 

‘I don’t reckon she’ |I let them stand in her way.’ 

Hunching, Gently took slow puffs; Ives drew in quick whiffs. Distantly 
one could hear the constable’s stick making leisurely thrashing sounds. 

‘On the other hand, Mr Noel is feeling pretty secure .. .’ 

‘He would do, sir.’ Ives flicked ash. ‘By now they’ll have a watertight 
story figured out for him — I’d say you could trust Mrs Swafield for that.’ 

‘No evidence tying him in...’ 

‘No, sir. Just his being adrift to explain. And if Mrs Clive tells a 
different yarn — well, it’s them against her, and she’s in the cart anyway.’ 

Ives whiffed and flicked again; on his face a dogged look. Though not 
tall he was solidly made and had the air of one who kept his powder dry. 

‘And the source of the atropine... ?’ 

‘There’s that again, sir. I reckon we’re wasting time around here. Mr 
Wallace doesn’t expect us to find anything, and they could have fetched it 
in from anywhere.’ 

“They’d have to know where to look.’ 


Ives huffed smoke. ‘Perhaps that isn’t such a problem, sir. The book is 
in the library. Take a list from that, and likely you’d soon be on the track.’ 

Gently hunched higher and went on puffing. With his stick, the 
constable was prying among head-high ragwort. Alert for a moment, he 
prodded at something; then resumed his perambulation. 

‘Let’s go...’ 

They climbed into the Cortina. Ives’s expression was more dogged than 
ever; he drove with the cigar in the corner of his mouth and one eye 
narrowed, giving him a mean look. 

At The Steampacket Wallace was sitting in the sun with a portable 
typewriter on his lap; quite oblivious to surroundings, he was banging away 
briskly. 

“You don’t object .. . ? ’m doing my daily dozen for the local rag! 
Today I thought it would be rather appropriate to do a piece on Solanaceae . 


Gently took a seat beside him. Untroubled, the naturalist continued his 
rattle. In a moment, he pulled out a sheet, folded it, and tucked it into an 
envelope with a printed address. 

‘Now ... any progress?’ 

Gently shook his head. Ives was standing by, mumbling his cigar. Along 
at the waterfront, cars were manoeuvring into slots that faced the river. 

“Tell me this . . . is what we’re after growing near the beach area at 
Marsey?’ 

Wallace’s china-blue eyes were lively. ‘Not exactly! Who told you 
that?’ 

‘Where, then?’ 

“That’s rather secret! But you wouldn’t find it just by chance. If it’s 
really important I’ll give you directions, though even then you could miss 
ite 

‘So just knowing it’s at Marsey wouldn’t do?’ 

Wallace chuckled. ‘Not for a moment! Only this I can tell you, it’s not 
near the beach, and you could go there for ever without spotting it.’ 

‘It needs very special knowledge...’ 

“Very special.’ 

Gently sucked on a dead pipe. Sulkily, Ives was scrubbing out his cigar 
and looking for somewhere to drop it. 

“You'd better take me there, then.’ 


‘Now... ?’ 

“The Inspector will sit in for you here.’ 

Wallace chuckled again. He put away his typewriter and went to lock it 
in his car. 


Gently drove, with Wallace piloting him through a skein of narrow roads. 
Seeming to know each yard of the territory, the naturalist kept up a breezy 
chatter. 

With him nothing was entirely serious, everything a source of 
fascination. A weasel crossing the road or the flash of a bird’s wing was 
enough to set him off. And if these failed: 

‘Notice the roads. This is country between two rivers. The theory is that 
the roads follow ox-tracks, tracing a network of underground streams... .’ 

‘A chalkless area of course.’ 

‘No, but the chalk stratum is buried . . . there’s a tiny outcrop below the 
church at Brondale . . . only the attraction there is Heracleum 
mantegazzianum.’ 

‘And at Marsey?’ 

‘Oh, mostly wetlands, with a subsoil of clay and sand.’ 

‘So why there... ?’ 

Wallace’s eyes twinkled. ‘I did offer you a clue earlier on.’ 

Eventually they passed through a small town, beyond which marshes 
spread afresh. Now the road proceeded in long straights between the lines 
of pollard willows. Lifting over a bridge, it crossed a river crowded with 
holiday craft, some under way, others moored down the bank as far as the 
eye could reach. 

The marshes too seemed restless, moving craft being visible in reaches 
that were hidden. A few sails dotted the expanse, some minute in blued 
distance. 

“The North River...’ 

Wallace sighed and gave a chuck of his head. 

“These are the wetlands of a naturalist’s dream, but now they’re dying 
of over-exploitation. Too many power-boats, too many people, too much 
leaching of farmers’ chemicals. The end is perhaps only a decade away... 

‘Nobody cared enough when it mattered.’ 

“Would you say Walter Raynes had a hand in it?’ 


Wallace wriggled his shoulders. ‘Let’s keep it impersonal! Actually the 
South Rivers are less affected — fewer moorings, faster tides.’ 

“Yet boats hired there find their way up here.’ 

“To that extent yes — old Raynes is a villain.’ 

‘A genius with boats ... yet with a flaw.’ 

Wallace shook his head. ‘Once, he built some fine yachts . . .’ 

After skirting the marshes the road took a higher line, bringing fresh 
vistas into view. Flint towers of churches marched in the distance and 
towers of pump-mills, sail-less, capless. 

Also gleams of broads and more sails, all distant; then finally, dipping 
down through a village, the road reached marshes fringed by low sandhills. 

“The sea...’ 

Its presence was signified only by blueness behind the hills. Shaggy 
with marram grass, they ranged in breasts along the entire sweep of coast. 

“This is ticklish country at times .. . when a spring tide is backed by 
north-west gales. Tragic country — perhaps that’s part of its attraction. 

‘Of course the hills are small compared with those, say, in Sutherland.’ 

‘Is it much further?’ 

‘A couple of miles. Marsey is where the broads meet the sea.’ 

A twist of the road brought into view an island of trees and a few 
houses. Near them stood a pump-mill with sails, its clap-board bonnet 
painted white. 

Here there was a pull-up with stores and a mooring-dyke, its level above 
that of the road. The dyke was full of craft; scantily-dressed holidaymakers 
had ascended the mill and were crowding its gallery. 

‘Pull over for a bit . . . there really isn’t much more to see! That handful 
of houses represents the village. 

‘A lane leads to the sandhills, where there’s room to park cars. This way 
there’s the mere and reed-swamp and an acreage of pasture and arable. 
Nothing very accessible! 

‘Perhaps now you can weigh the chances of finding a scarce plant here 
by accident...’ 

Gently grunted. ‘Can’t we get on?’ 

Wallace twinkled him a look. ‘You’re the governor! But I thought 
there’d be no harm in rubbing it in.’ 

He was still smiling to himself as they approached the grove of trees. 
An unusual feature in the flat landscape, it had an air of slightly-forbidding 


privacy. 

“Turn off here.’ 

From a bend in the road a dank lane led into the trees. Seemingly a 
private drive, it brought them to a house beside which a lawn made a patch 
of sunlight. 

Then they were clear of the trees. The lane ended by two cottages; one 
looked well-cared-for, the other a ruin with a sinking roof. 

‘Look... there’s old Jimmy!’ 

Wallace was out of the car at once. He waved vigorously. Before the 
first cottage, an old man sat sunning in a strap-back chair. 

‘Hullo, Jimma!’ 

‘W’hullo, Dick!’ 

‘Don’t get up — we’re going next door!’ 

The old man had a full white beard and his hands clasped a stick placed 
between his knees. About him the garden was trim, a mixture of vegetables 
and flowers. Beside tents of runner beans and rows of potatoes reared heads 
of sunflowers and mighty hollyhocks. 

‘Jimmy’s an old marshman — a great chum of mine. He knows more 
about wetlands than two universities.’ 

‘I’d like a word with him...’ 

‘Of course! Only don’t get him on the subject of eels .. .’ 

Blithe as a kitten, Wallace stalked ahead of Gently to the fallen gate of 
the tumbledown cottage. Here the garden was a sad jungle where bramble 
vied with docks and willow-herb. Flint cobbles were dropping from damp 
walls, pantiles shedding from rafters. Nettles had invaded the cottage 
interior and, in the gutters, wall-leek grew. 

‘Absolute paradise!’ Wallace chuckled. ‘Really, this place should be 
listed a reserve. Old Jimmy’s garden is a desert in comparison . . . only 
don’t let on to him I said so.’ 

“Who else knows of it?’ 

‘Just the cognoscenti — one or two people I can trust.’ 

‘Including...’ 

‘Not the lady we talked of! Truly, she’s rather dropped out of things 
lately.’ 

Eagerly he led the way round the cottage, holding aside brambles with a 
stick he’d picked up. If anything the back garden was more savage than the 
front, being everywhere choked with long dead grass. Two or three fruit- 


trees, bowed and dying, made each a focus for climbing bramble; thickets 
of sloe were advancing from the boundary and a flint-cobble wall was 
breached and overgrown. 

“Watch your step...’ 

Beside bramble-runners, rubble hidden by grass made the footing 
uncertain. Cautiously Wallace picked his way down the garden, stamping 
down mats of grass before treading on them. They came to the wall. 

“Well... ?’ 

Silently Wallace pointed with his stick. 

Almost incredulously, Gently realized that he was staring at A. 
belladonna. 


A clump of eight or ten, they grew out of rubble fallen from the wall; at first 
sight of no greater significance than the rubbish crowding about them. 

Tallish, shrubby-looking plants with small, limp, purple flowers, they 
might well have fallen to a hedger’s sickle without him giving them a 
second thought. 

‘Needless to say . . . noli me tangere.’ 

Yet could they really be so deadly . . . ? Perhaps only the large, black 
berries gave a hint of lurking malevolence. These, hung from short stalks 
among the drab, unequal leaves, had a shiny inviting plumpness, not unlike 
a bloomless sloe. 

‘Notice where they are growing. . . no lack of lime there.’ 

With his stick Wallace swept aside undergrowth to reveal scattered 
mortar. 

‘And these are the only ones in Marsey?’ 

“They’re the only ones for twenty miles. Unless your men have had 
some luck at Hulverbridge — other than in turning up Policeman’s Helmet!’ 

“Yet, if they grow here... ?’ 

Wallace shook his head. ‘These are quite certainly introductions. As I 
told you, they were grown by the old’uns for their healing and cosmetic 
properties.’ 

‘Cosmetic... ? 

‘Consider the name. They’ve been used by women since Roman times. 
An application of the leaf gives a doe-eyed look . . . after which you 
swallow arsenic, for extra sparkle! 
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‘But principally it was grown as a specific for the cure of ulcers and 
tumours. This is a typical location: an old cottage garden, left to run wild.’ 

He gave Gently amused glances; Gently remained gazing at the A. 
belladonna. Its message, plain to him, must have been no less so to the 
naturalist. None of the plants showed signs of injury and nowhere had the 
environment been recently disturbed. 

A few empty fruit-calyces were probably accounted for by fallen 
berries. 

“When were you last here?’ 

‘At the end of June. I was showing the site to a couple of friends.’ 

‘Friends... ?’ 

‘Visiting colleagues — one from Dorset, one from Banffshire.’ 

‘Let’s talk to the old fellow.’ 

Agreeably, Wallace led the way back. The cottager, who’d come to lean 
on his gate, was awaiting their return with impatience. 

‘Now then, Dick!’ 

‘Now then, Jimma!’ 

‘Did you find your old gear in trim then?’ 

“Well bor, reckon I did. Who have you seen up this way lately?’ 

Turning eighty at least, the old man stood as straight as a guardsman; 
his large features were rosy and beard combed neat. Introduced to Gently, 
he eyed him shrewdly, but answered his questions with concision. 

‘No bor, we don’t see many visitors — not bar Dick and a few of his 
chums.’ 

“Two week-ends ago .. . the Sunday and Monday.’ He shook his head 
slowly. ‘Nobody come then.’ 

“You’d remember those days... ?’ 

‘Ah, I would. On the Sunda my son come and brung me some sprouts. 
Monda I was out here putting them in — there they are, coming along.’ 

“What about the Tuesday?’ 

‘Rained all day, bor — nobody come near nor by. Come to that, you’re 
the first foreigner I’ve seen this way for a month.’ 

“You would notice visitors?’ 

‘Reckon I would, bor. Here I sit like a harnser in a deek.’ 

‘And that’s a heron in a ditch,’ Wallace grinned. ‘Nothing keeps a 
sharper look-out than that.’ 


Grumpily Gently got back to the car, leaving Wallace to exchange some 
last words. So Marsey was a frost — or at most a red herring, skilfully trailed 
by Mrs Swafield! And that one might have guessed . . . given opportunity, 
she wasn’t the sort to pass it up. And meanwhile... 

He hunched in his seat, seeking automatic solace from a pipe. 

Wallace was unexpectedly subdued as they drove back to Hulverbridge. 
He too had put on a pipe, a Ropp cherry-wood of modest calibre. 

Puffing away beside Gently, he gazed thoughtfully for a spell. Then, as 
they recrossed the North River, mused: 

“That’s rather stopped an earth for you, hasn’t it?’ 


The searchers had come in for lunch and were sitting around the minibus 
with snacks and glasses. Ives had retired to the private lounge, there to eat 
sandwiches in fitting seclusion. As they entered he rose. 

‘Anything to report... ?’ 

One of the searchers had a find for checking. Cheerfully postponing 
lunch, Wallace set out again with the man in his car. 

‘Did it sound promising?’ 

‘Not very, sir...’ 

Shrugging, Gently went to fetch refreshment. On a seat opposite Ives he 
champed and drank, eyes on the sun-blaze in the river. 

Nothing doing... ! 

He’d pushed the case along until, just for the moment, he’d seemed to 
be winning .. . at the church that morning there’d been a critical tension... 
something that nearly, but didn’t quite, click! 

They’d been vulnerable then, he was certain of it . . . yet somehow he’d 
played his cards wrong. He’d allowed Mrs Swafield to take the initiative, to 
steer him away, send him off on a wild-goose chase... 

What was it he’d sensed there, in the church? What could have rendered 
them suddenly vulnerable? 

Once outside again, it was too late . . . had become mere fencing, 
leading nowhere. 

Could it have been to do with Noel Raynes’s alibi, needing the 
connivance of the old lady — was that why he’d been conjured outside, to 
give Noel Raynes the opportunity to brief her? 

One remembered Noel Raynes’s confidence when he came out, the 
distress and feeble remonstrance of Mrs Raynes. And yet... 


Was that alibi really so vital . . . didn’t the tension arise from something 
even more urgent... ? 

Conscious of Ives’s apprehensive stare, he snapped out irritably: 

‘Well?’ 

The local man nervously bolted a mouthful to reply: 

‘Sir, the Chief Constable’s been on the blower... !’ 

‘So what?’ 

‘The trouble is we’re undermanned, sir . . . he was asking if we’d got a 
definite lead. I told him you were following up one at Marsey, but he didn’t 
sound very impressed .. .’ 

Gently growled and swilled beer: he could imagine that conversation! 
Yet, at the bottom, he knew the top brass was right, that the case had been 
dying ever since the pathologist... 

‘He thinks that unless we can prove possession, sir...’ 

‘Best was certainly poisoned at that dinner!’ 

“Yes, sir, but without proof of possession... .’ 

Without it the case was dead as last week. 

Frustratedly, Gently grabbed a fresh sandwich and jammed it into his 
mouth. Proof of possession . . . but even more important was what he’d 
stumbled on at the church! Fear... ? Guilt... ? It was something more — a 
sort of nakedness. Almost... 

As though, in the glimpse of the three children and their praying mother 

. . just for that instant! ... he’d encountered the truth. 

The truth .. . but what truth? 

Proving it almost didn’t seem to matter. 

If he could only grasp that, the Chief Constable was welcome to the rest 


Wallace returned, shaking his head. 

‘Solanum nigrum — the berries fooled him! Though actually it belongs 
to the same order, so he deserves a couple of points. . .’ 

“With absolute frankness! Shall we find it?’ 

Wallace’s blue eyes held for an instant. 

“You see, while it’s not impossible . . . in terms of probability . . . well!’ 

He hesitated, but Gently had forgotten him. 

The three children and the praying mother... 

With their heads turned, caught in conference . . . she, at a distance, 
kneeling, praying... 


For what? Forgiveness for her children? 

Did she then know .. . perhaps had seen... ? 

And they in fear that, at that moment, under the influence of devoutness 
— weakness, they might think ... ? 

Ives was summoned and went out. Boats had begun passing on the river 
again. Jacketless, a mug of tea in his hand, the signalman had come to lean 
on his rail. 

Life beginning again after lunch... 

Life that had faltered when the church door opened... . 

The three of them caught, while she... 

Wasn’t that the plain significance of what he was seeing? 

Ones. 

Ives had come back to stand apologetically by Gently’s chair; with an 
effort Gently broke from his reverie to stare up at the local man. 

“What now... ?’ 

‘Old Raynes on the phone, sir. Says he wants us to come up to the 
house.’ 

“The old man...’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

In that same church, would not he and she have stood up together? 


TWELVE 


HE SCIMITAR, ALPINE and Super Minx were parked on the sweep of 

Walter Raynes’s house; his four children were stood in a group by the 
coachhouse, at the foot of the steps leading to the flat. 

When Gently caught sight of them their attitudes were revealing; the 
group was divided into three and one; Clive Raynes, his brother and Mrs 
Meeson were receiving a harangue from Mrs Swafield. 

Clive Raynes’s figure was drooping; Carole Meeson’s posture expressed 
doubt. Noel Raynes, hands in pockets, was listening to his sister with 
nodded approval. 

Hearing the Cortina they turned: four faces instantly alert. Greta 
Swafield spoke; a moment later they were trooping down the path to the 
yard. 

Noel Raynes first, Greta Swafield last: it was almost a military 
manoeuvre. Noel Raynes closed the gate and the handle turned, latching it 
behind them. 

“What do you make of that, sir... ?’ 

For the rest all was silence about the house. No face appeared at a 
window, no gardener was at work about the grounds. 

‘Do you reckon the old man’s trying to pull a new stunt... ? 

Without replying Gently set off the bell. They were admitted by a 
slattern-faced domestic who carried a tea-towel and smelled of detergent. 

‘Clear out, Norah!’ 

Walter Raynes was waiting at the door of the lounge, glass in hand. The 
other hand was dug in his sloppy jacket; his face was inflamed with whisky. 

‘So come on in... a drink?’ 

‘I understand you wish to see me.’ 

“That’s natural isn’t it? I’ve been hearing a few things . . . you must 
have seen my brats outside!’ 

“They have been discussing the affair with you... ?’ 

‘Let’s say they came and I heard them out! You’ve got them on the run, 
though all it adds up to... . Come in here, and let’s do some talking!’ 


’ 


He slammed the door of the lounge after them and went immediately to 
pour whisky. The handsome cut-glass decanter was empty; he poured from 
a freshly-opened bottle. 

‘Come on... we’ve got something to celebrate!’ 

Even now his hand was quite steady. Age, dissipation, alcohol seemed 
to have taken no toll of his stubborn body. 

Though his clothes hung shapeless upon him they only emphasized his 
powerful limbs; also his contemptuous nature. 

In the first place, Walter Raynes was a rebel... 

‘Listen .. . let’s have it straight from you now! Are you getting close to 
a pinch, or aren’t you?’ 

His eyes were nevertheless watery and the lines of the face showed deep 
fatigue. 

‘Is that important... ? 

“‘What—? Drink up! You’ve put your finger on the poison, haven’t you? 
That’s as much as to say .. . Look, I’ve only their word for it! Am I right, or 
am I wrong?’ 

‘Poison has been identified.’ 

‘Right . . . identified! Meaning you must have a few ideas. At least, if 
you’ve talked to the brats .. . Don’t tell me that a man like you...’ 

“We are searching for a source of it.’ 

‘Never mind that! From what I can hear it’s in any hedgerow. What’s 
more important . . . Look, Ronnie was my son... you don’t have to be 
tight-lipped with me.’ 

‘As yet we have no proof.’ 

‘But you’ll have an idea . . . that stands to reason.’ 

“The investigation is still in progress.’ 

‘Listen...’ 

Impassively Gently sipped his whisky. 

‘All right, then!’ 

The pause had been minimal, yet something in Walter Raynes’s manner 
had changed. Throwing back his drink, he felt for a chair, dropping into it 
with a gusty sigh. 

‘So you won’t talk . . . or what’s more to the point, you don’t have 
anything to say! How far am I out? You’ve got so far, but still you can’t tell 
if it’s one or the other... 
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‘It had to be someone. Ronnie was poisoned, and you don’t get that 
muck inside you by accident. One or other . . . or the whole litter. 

‘If it comes to proof, then at least you’ve proved that .. .’ 

The bottle was in reach; he poured more drink, slopping it into the glass 
like water. Through the French doors, near the two old yachts, Gently could 
see the children again. 

They’d been joined by Swafield and Meeson and appeared to be 
engaged in bitter argument. Swafield’s face was shiny, his pudgy hands 
making violent gestures. 

‘Listen . . . don’t think I’m blaming you! You’ve done your job, if it 
comes to that. I said they’d poisoned him, didn’t I, and now you’ve proved 
it. 

‘Perhaps that’s enough .. .’ 

‘Just what did they tell you?’ 

‘I... what?’ Briefly the swimming eyes were fierce. 

But Gently was staring through the glass doors, having turned his back 
on Raynes. 

‘If you’d come to the point for a moment—!’ 

“Tell me... weren’t you married in Hulverbridge church?’ 

‘So what? She was the vicar’s daughter! Did you think she’d get 
married in a Bethel?’ 

“How old was she?’ 

‘As if I'd remember! She was always reading poetry, in those days... 
Tennyson and that sort of stuff — the vicar’s daughter! I was properly taken 
in. But she had more flesh on her bones then . . .’ 

‘Had she money?’ 

“That’s a laugh.’ 

‘So then you must have married her from liking.’ 

‘Look .. . why can’t you stick to the point! All that’s water under the 
bridge...’ 

Now Florence Raynes had joined the group, having slammed her car in 
a slot by the office. Half-running, she burst in among them to stand furious 
before Greta Swafield. 

Clive Raynes hastened to take her arm: Carole Meeson was making 
placating motions. On a baulk of timber, a little apart, Noel Raynes sat 
nursing his knees. 

‘Drink up . . . for Christ’s sake!’ 


But as it happened, Raynes was holding an empty glass. Then he’d 
jumped to his feet with a snarl of anger: Mrs Raynes had entered the room. 

‘Get out of here... you... !’ 

“Walter... please! ... you must...’ 

Carrying a tray on which there were cups, she stood trembling to the 
rage of her towering husband. 

‘Get out!’ 

“These people... they’re visitors .. .’ 

She made a grotesque attempt at a smile. But the cups were chattering 
on the tray and even her knees were on the shake. 

“You damned old bitch!’ 

“Walter... !’ 

‘Get out, or I'll pitch you through the door!’ 

Her lips gibbered; like a terrified monkey she crouched over the tray, 
tiny eyes cringing. Then, dumping down the tray, she grabbed a cup and 
flew out. 

“You should be in a home!’ 

Raynes, in a frenzy, lashed out at the door, crashing it shut. Fuming, he 
stamped back into the room, and a second later hurled his glass at the grate. 

‘Look what it’s doing to us — all this!’ 

He stabbed hands towards Gently. 

‘Can’t you see? It’s going too far! It never was worth what’s happening 
here... 

‘In the beginning I had to know . . . somebody had to pay for Ronnie! 
But now... now I can’t stand any more of it . . . everything, everyone’s 
coming apart! 

‘It’s driving us mad. 

‘God knows I want justice, but this... this . . . what can you call it? 
With everything going to pot, as though the ground had been cut away .. .’ 

He came down with his fist on a table. 


‘I’ve had enough — it’s got to stop! Ronnie’s gone . . . he won’t come 
back .. . somehow, we’ve got to pick up the pieces... 
‘Clive, Noel, the two girls . . . I didn’t choose them, but they’re mine! 


Perhaps I’ve had a grudge .. . and when Ronnie . . . but now, if I could put 
the clock back... 


‘I tell you, I’ve had enough! How could I know it would be like this .. . 
?’ 


Gently said flatly: ‘Yet you’ve been proved right.’ 

‘I wish to God I’d been proved wrong!’ 

“That was your choice.’ 

‘So I was a fool — but now I know, and it’s time to stop!’ 

‘Only it’s too late...’ 

Down by the yachts there’d been another shift of emphasis. Florence 
Raynes had ceased to be the storm-centre, had dropped back into the ranks. 

Now the spotlight was on Arthur Swafield. A gesticulating figure, he 
faced the others; angry, his blubber-mouth writhing, he kept glancing, 
waving towards the house. 

Noel Raynes was on his feet; Clive Raynes’s hands were spread in 
supplication. From Meeson were coming words plainly counselling 
moderation; Greta Swafield’s stare at her husband was venomous. 

“That bloody so-and-so... !’ 

Walter Raynes too was gazing at the drama going on below. Dragging 
out his glasses, he focused on the group, breathing hard as he followed their 
motions. 

“That sonofabitch, he’s going to... !’ 

Swafield had turned towards the house; immediately Noel Raynes 
grappled with him, to be joined in struggle by the others. 

Bawling, Raynes threw aside his glasses and flung open the French 
doors. 

Followed by Gently and Ives, he plunged down the path and through the 
gate into the yard. 


The corner with the yachts was remote from the workshops, being flanked 
by old sheds, now used for storage. 

Nevertheless, there were sly faces peering round corners and through 
cobwebbed windows. 

Also from the office-block, towering above the sheds, though its 
windows were more distant; in fact, where they stood was the original yard, 
built on land perhaps once attached to the house. 

‘Swoff — get back to your bloody office!’ 

‘Oh no, Walt. Oh no!’ 

Beating off hands that were still clutching him, the fat man stood 
panting and quaking with rage. 


His collar had been dragged open, the tie pulled into a tight knot. 
Scratches on his cheek dripped blood and there were livid gouges on his 
hands. 

Others showed signs of conflict; Noel Raynes was pressing a cut lip. 
Shocked by the sudden violence, they had drawn together, eyes staring. 

‘If you don’t clear out, you’re sacked!’ 

“You and your brood don’t scare me, Walt!’ 

‘One more word and III knock you down!’ 

‘Not in front of two coppers you won’t!’ 

Snarling, Raynes aimed a punch from which Swafield danced aside; 
then Ives dodged in between them to place a hand on Raynes’s arm. 

‘I shouldn’t, sir.’ 

‘Get out of my road!’ 

But Ives was quietly forcing down the raised fist. Swafield meanwhile 
had drawn back a few paces and stood swaying, fists doubled. 

‘Listen to me—!’ 

‘Swoff, you’re sacked!’ 

‘Oh no — you can’t shut me up like that.’ 

‘Offer him money,’ Greta Swafield drawled. ‘Swoff has never been 
known to refuse it.’ 

“You poisonous bitch!’ 

‘I’m sacking you too, Swoff.’ Hands on hips, she was grinning with 
scom. ‘Open your mouth once, and you’ve done with the Rayneses for 
ever.’ 

Briefly the pudgy face sagged; then Swafield turned to Gently. 

‘Listen . . . these devils can say what they like! . . . but some things 
you’ve got to draw a line at.’ 

“You’ve had fair warning!’ Greta Swafield rapped. ‘What I say I mean 
to stand by.’ 

‘I won’t stick my neck out any longer—’ 

“Then be prepared to pay the penalty.’ 

Again the rubbery mouth hung open, the eyes had a stricken look. Greta 
Swafield’s eyes were stony: she was crouching forward, fingers curled. 

‘No... it’s got to come out!’ 

“Then goodbye, Swoff.’ 

‘I don’t care... !’ In a sudden return of rage, he shouted: “They know — 
they all know — ever since you let out what he died of!’ 


‘Swoff, P’ll ruin you!’ Walter Raynes roared. 

‘I don’t care — you can’t stop me! I'll go along with some things, Walt, 
but not this .. . Christ, not this!’ 

“You raving lunatic—!’ 

‘Look — look here!’ 

Swafield whirled round, waving Gently to follow. With a cry Noel 
Raynes sprang after him, to go stumbling over Ives’s out-thrust foot. 

Gently followed Swafield. Behind the two old yachts was an overgrown 
plot fenced with box. A mess of grass, docks and bindweed, it was still 
recognizable as some sort of garden. 

“You see — the old woman’s herb-garden! We used to play around here 
as kids . . . there was a gate . . . we were never allowed through it... 
dreadful things could happen if we went in there. 

‘And you can guess why .. . you’ve seen the old girl’s eyes. I remember 
once meeting her after she’d used it... 

‘T’ll never forget. She had eyes the size of pennies . . . looking like 
something from another planet!’ 

Diving in, he led Gently through rubbish where sage and mint still 
struggled to survive, past tall stems of thread-leaved fennel and overblown 
parsley, weeping seed. 

But then he came to a halt: one corner of the plot was quite bare. 

‘My God... the devils have been here!’ 

Only a small area, it was cleared to the ground. What remained were a 
few chopped stalks, scarcely protruding through a mat of bents. 

‘It’s gone .. . they’ve destroyed the evidence! It’ll be floating down the 
river...’ 

“This is where Deadly Nightshade was growing?’ 

‘Of course! And they’ve beaten us to it...’ 

Now the others had arrived, forming a silent, hostile semi-circle. With a 
malevolent glint in her eye, Greta Swafield faced her husband. 

‘Now do you understand, Swoff?’ 

“You scheming cow... you can’t get away with it!’ 

‘Oh I think so,’ Greta Swafield sneered. ‘Your tale is worth nothing 
without the evidence. People can think what they like, you know, but what 
counts is hard proof.’ She glanced at Gently. ‘Isn’t that so, Superintendent?’ 

“You’ve left the roots — they can be identified!’ 


‘T left nothing,’ Greta Swafield said. ‘This is your picnic, Swoff. The 
explanations must come from you.’ 

‘From me... ?’ 

‘That follows, doesn’t it? You’re the one pitching the tale.’ 

"Bue ys el? 

‘Just take your time — and explain how it is you know so much.’ 

Gaping at her, Swafield had paled; the stricken look was back in his 
eyes. Behind his sister, Noel Raynes covered his mouth to hide a grin. 

‘Now, listen...’ 

‘Hadn’t you better address your remarks to the Superintendent?’ 

‘Greta... youcan’t...!’ 

His fists were clenching, the fat cheeks beginning to gleam. 

‘If you imagine...’ 

He broke off, staring past her at someone who’d come to the fence. It 
was Raynes’s domestic; her face papery, she stood huge-eyed, trying to 
speak. 

Raynes took a step towards her. 

‘What is it now, Norah?’ 

Disturbingly, she burst into tears. Through sobs she blurted: 

‘It’s the missus .. . something’s wrong. I can’t wake her up.’ 


The French doors were still ajar; Mrs Raynes was lying on a couch not far 
from them. An elaborate reproduction piece, it seemed to dwarf the frail 
body stretched upon it. 

She lay on her back, head tilted, mouth open, snoring. One arm was 
trailing; on the floor lay an album open at pictures of a young woman with 
children. 

There was no cup or glass by her; her snoring was subdued, slowly 
regular. 

‘Mother . . . oh Mother!’ 

Weeping like a child, Clive Raynes dropped beside the couch. With the 
aid of his brother and younger sister he raised the senseless woman to a 
sitting position. Her eyelids fluttered but didn’t open. 

‘Clivey...’ 

‘Mother!’ 

‘Let me sleep, Clivey ...’ 


Raynes stood staring as though thunderstruck; Greta Swafield with 
shocked eyes. 

Gently grabbed the blubbering domestic. 

‘No nonsense! What has she taken?’ 

Roaring afresh, the woman sobbed: 

‘She hant taken nothing... just a cup of coffee!’ 

‘Coffee!’ 

Behind him he heard Raynes suck in breath; on a table still stood the 
tray of cups that Mrs Raynes had brought in. 

‘Keep away from them!’ 

‘She was going to do for the lot of us... ! 

The number of cups on the tray was three; dainty cups, probably 
Coalport, with the coffee in them cooled and filming. 

“You...me...and him. We’d have been stretched out here like pigs!’ 

‘Just see they’re not touched!’ 

‘But Christ alive — I knew she was weak in the head, but this...’ 

To a queasy-looking Ives, Gently snapped: ‘Phone for an ambulance 
and forensic!’ Then, to Florence Raynes, who was standing at his elbow: 
“You know the trouble — what’s the remedy?’ 

‘An emetic and keeping her awake.’ 

Florence Raynes at least had stayed cool; though pale, she had an air of 
collected resolution. 

‘Brine?’ 

She nodded. 

‘Hang on a minute.’ 

He strode across to the couch. Hauling away the tearful Clive, he struck 
Mrs Raynes two resounding slaps. Her eyes sprang open. 

‘Now .. . if you want your mother to live!’ 

Ignoring their aghast faces, he lugged the woman up from the couch. 

“Two of you — you and you!’ 

Noel Raynes and John Meeson hoisted her between them; her head 
lolling, feet dragging, she moaned: 

‘Oh... let me sleep...’ 

“Walk her up and down!’ 

They were having to carry her, but moans confirmed that she was 
conscious. Every now and then she gave a jerk of her head, to mumble 
afresh: 
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‘Please .. . let me sleep!’ 

‘Right — come on then!’ 

Florence Raynes led him through the hall to the kitchen. A large, 
Overwarm room, it was dominated by a gas-Aga. On a unit with other 
clutter was a coffee-percolator and two cups; the domestic, who’d trailed 
behind them, suddenly broke into a wail. 

‘I had a cup out of that!’ 

“Which cup is Mrs Raynes’s?’ 

‘I don’t want to die... !’ 

Having pointed it out, she collapsed on a chair to wail and blubber into 
her apron. 

‘She must have put it in the cups,’ Florence Raynes murmured. 

‘And in the one you handed to Best.’ 

‘But it wasn’t me...’ 

He nodded. ‘Not you who watched her pouring out... .’ 

In a drawer he found polythene bags, into one of which he packed the 
cup. Meanwhile Florence Raynes was spooning salt into a jug and slaking it 
with water. 

Ives came in: 

‘Forensic is coming... the ambulance will be here any minute.’ 

‘Catch hold of that plastic bowl. Forensic are bound to ask for the 
vomit.’ 

Back in the lounge Raynes still stood by the tray, eyes fascinated with 
the cups. Mrs Raynes they’d sat in a chair, where they were pumping her 
arms and patting her cheeks. 

‘Cruel... cruel...let mesleep...!’ 

‘Right — let’s have her back on the couch.’ 

Noel Raynes picked her up like a baby, carried her to the couch and laid 
her on it. 

‘No-no...Clivey...’ 

Florence Raynes poured brine. Carole Meeson supported her mother’s 
head. With great firmness Florence Raynes grasped the wrinkled face, 
applied pressure and tipped glass to mouth. 

Mrs Raynes struggled and gagged; brine spilled down her chin and 
neck. Half-chokingly, her throat worked and the brine emptied from the 
glass. 

‘Quick — the bowl!’ 


What came up was cloudy liquid streaked with green. Choking and 
groaning, she spit it out, her hazy eyes wandering. 

‘Another dose...’ 

‘NO ee!’ 

Clive Raynes’s voice was shrill with appeal. 

Paying no attention, his wife refilled the glass and went through the 
process again. 

This time the effect was more violent, a comprehensive evacuation. 
After it, Mrs Raynes lay gasping, face and clothing smeared. 

“Tidy her up...’ 

The bowl of vomit went to join the tray and cups. Seeing it, Raynes 
shuddered and moved away from the table. 

‘Do you think she’I!] pull through . . . ?’ 

Gently stared at him. ‘Physically . . . perhaps.’ 

‘What’ ll you do?’ 

Gently said nothing. Behind him, they were back to their pumping and 
patting. 

‘Listen ... if Swoff had kept his mouth shut. . .’ 

‘I’d already guessed the situation.’ 

‘But you couldn’t have proved it...’ 

‘Tf I'd talked to her... ?’ 

‘If... might that be the reason why... ?’ 

Driving hands into pockets, he gazed fiercely at the scene round the 
couch; then, with a growl, went to pick up the album, from which he wiped 
spots of vomit. 

‘Her bloody kids . . . what she wouldn’t do for them.’ 

In pretended carelessness, he turned the leaves. 

“These were when we first came to live here .. .’ 

In the end he tossed the album on a shelf. 

‘So... what’s it to be?’ 

Clive Raynes, surprisingly, had come out of his maudlin grief; along 
with his brother and Meeson he was earnestly chivvying the groaning 
woman. 

Swafield, who’d been keeping in the background, now had found 
courage to pour himself a drink. His scratched face flushed, he sat hugging 
the glass and sending his wife little helpless glances. 


Greta Swafield was stationed near the couch. But she too had been 
pushed from the limelight. Sulkily she watched the proceedings, giving 
herself now and then smoothing touches. 

‘Sir... the ambulance.’ 

There was a moment’s confusion as the two attendants arrived with a 
rolled stretcher. After a hurried conference, Carole Meeson raced out to 
pack her mother an overnight bag. 

One of the attendants approached Gently: 

“The vomit... we ought to take that.’ 

‘Just a sample.’ 

A container was found and a specimen of vomit spooned into it. 

Then they were away, the room suddenly emptying as everyone ran out 
to the cars. On the sweep, Raynes jumped in with his eldest son, Greta 
Swafield joined the Meesons. 

‘Not you... !’ 

His car door open, Noel Raynes turned to face Gently. 

‘Listen, she’s my mother too—!’ 

‘Just stand aside from the car.’ 

Noel Raynes’s fist shot out; a moment later, he was sprawling on the 
chippings. 

As the ambulance and cars drove away, other cars arrived: forensic, 
patrolmen. 


THIRTEEN 


C UT YOU’ VE GOT nothing on me—!’ 

It took less than five minutes for forensic to begin their 
operation. In the meantime Gently had ignored Noel Raynes, from whom 
he’d taken the keys of the Super Minx. 

Outside, uniformed men stood about; in the lounge, Ives was taking a 
statement from the domestic; then Wallace had turned up, full of curiosity, 
to be escorted to the herb-garden with a trowel. 

Everything under control . . . and Gently with his pipe stoked up, gazing 
out of the window! 

Almost he seemed to have forgotten Noel Raynes, who nevertheless 
was tagging him close. 

‘Am I under arrest... ? 

‘Do you want to make a statement?’ 

‘No! J—’ 

Gently puffed on. 

Also in the lounge was Arthur Swafield, who didn’t seem to know 
whether to go or stay. Still clinging to his glass, he watched uneasily the 
proceedings of Ives and the men from forensic. 

‘From the kitchen drain .. .’ 

Straight away they’d spotted some pounded vegetable fibres. Then there 
was a pestle and mortar, each exhibiting green stain. 

‘Look, I demand to know—!’ 

“Tell me when you’re ready to make your statement.’ 

‘But I’ve nothing to say!’ 

Unperturbed, Gently smoked and stared down at the yard. 

At last Arthur Swafield made a move: 

‘If you don’t want me any longer .. .’ 

Getting no answer, he dumped his glass and scurried out through the 
French doors. 

It was warm in the lounge; facing south-west, it caught the full glare of 
the afternoon sun. Perhaps that was why Noel Raynes had begun to sweat, 
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looking uncomfortable in his navy smock. 

‘Look — I’m going too!’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘But you’ve no reason on earth to keep me here.’ 

After a slow puff, Gently said: 

‘I’m trying to make up my mind whether to charge you...’ 

“To charge me! But with what?’ 

‘It wasn’t your mother who faked the suicide.’ 

“That could have been anyone—!’ 

Gently shook his head. ‘Only you knew that Best had been poisoned.’ 

Some moments of silence! 

Ives, across the room, was witnessing the domestic’s laboured signature; 
two men from forensic, one wearing rubber gloves, were absorbed in 
decanting the vomit. 

“You know .. . I’m not going to confess.’ 

‘Listen to me for a moment. I’ve got enough to pull you in now ona 
charge of murder or accessory to murder. 

‘But I’m giving you a chance — you can talk me out of it! 

‘I want a full account of what happened. 

‘Otherwise I’m taking you in, and you can tell your tale to a jury.’ 

‘But that’s not fair—!’ 

“Think it over.’ 

The twist in Noel Raynes’s mouth was bitter. ‘You’re not giving me 
much option, are you? But I’m not saying a word before witnesses.’ 

Gently drew a few times. ‘It’s a deal!’ 

‘And it’ll have to be somewhere other than here.’ 

‘Let’s see if the door of Best’s flat is unlocked...’ 

Noel Raynes stared, saying nothing. 


The door was unlocked. 

Raynes’s glass of yesterday still stood on the bar, sticky with dregs; 
from it a bluebottle zoomed to buzz at a closed window. 

Entering, Noel Raynes paused, his eyes flitting over the room, the 
settee. Then he went quickly into the other rooms, closing doors as he came 
out. 

“You’ve scarcely had time to bug it... !’ 

Ignoring him, Gently took a chair. 


Noel Raynes prowled over to the window, from which one of the parked 
police cars was visible. Then he pointed to the phone. 

‘Couldn’t I just ring the hospital?’ 

‘Tt’ Il wait. Your mother will live.’ 

‘At least you don’t mind if I have a drink!’ 

‘Not if you fancy your half-brother’s whisky.’ 

Noel Raynes wavered, then defiantly went to the cabinet to pour one. 
Alone of the four children, he seemed to embody genes from both parents. 

Height, features came from his father; from his mother the lanky frame. 
Yet somehow the blend was unfortunate, gave the impression of a faulty 
meld. 

But the action with the glass was wholly his father’s .. . 

‘First, there’s something you ought to know!’ 

He came back to the window, dragging over a chair so that he could 
overlook the approach to the steps. 

‘Some years ago Mother had a stroke — just a mild one, as they go. 
According to the specialist, nothing to worry about as long as she took 
things easy. 

‘But it left her a bit — you know! She hasn’t been quite the same person 
since... 

‘For one thing, she seems to think that we’re still children and that she’s 
a young woman. 

‘She lives mostly in the past... 

‘If you like, she’s not fully responsible! 

‘I doubt if she knew what she was doing that night. . . just that Ronnie 
was a threat from whom we had to be protected.’ 

He turned from the window. 

Gently grunted. ‘But you — you knew what you were doing.’ 

‘All right — I did! But that was the situation, and perhaps you may think 

. Oh, never mind!’ 

He gulped spirit. Below, a constable had come round the corner of the 
house. He stared up at the window inquisitively before tuming about and 
slowly retreating. 

‘Look .. . you say I knew he’d been poisoned.’ 

“You were standing by your mother when the coffee was poured.’ 

“Yes — I admit that! But can’t you understand that at first I didn’t know 
what she’d done? 


‘Mother has always been famous for simples — we saw plenty of that 
when we were kids. Ailments, cuts, bruises — even warts she could take off. 
‘And it’s true what Swoff was saying. She used Nightshade on her eyes 

. pitiful, really! But she did it, trying to keep Father’s attentions at home . 


‘Are you telling me you thought she was giving Best a tonic?’ 

‘Pll tell you exactly what I thought! That she was slipping him a 
Mickey Finn, so that we could carry on free from his company. 

‘Poisoning simply never crossed my mind. Why should it, when I’d 
never known Mother to hurt a fly? 

‘But if she were handing him one of her knockouts, that was kosher by 
me — Ronnie had it coming!’ 

Gently chewed on his pipe. ‘So let’s have the details.’ 

Noel Raynes eyed him, and sipped. 

“There were nine cups together on the tray — and a tenth cup, standing 
apart.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘Mother whispered to me to make sure that Ronnie was served last — not 
that she needed to have bothered. Flo was seeing to that anyway .. . 

‘But it made me take a look at the cup by itself . . . and then I saw there 
was something in it. 

‘Not much. Just a few drops of liquid, almost colourless. 

‘It was barely wet...’ 

‘Did your mother know you’d seen it?’ 

He nodded. ‘She gave me a queer look. Then she glanced towards 
Ronnie. But I’m damn sure that killing him wasn’t in her mind.’ 

‘Carry on.’ 

“Well, then I kept an eye on him . . . while the others were having it out 
with Father! And sure enough he began to nod, seemed to have trouble 
holding himself straight. 

‘At last he got up. I was expecting him to fall, but he could still manage 
his pins. He said goodnight to the old man. . . nobody much noticed . . .’ 

‘How soon before you followed him?’ 

‘Not very long.’ 

Noel Raynes made an awkward motion with the glass. Scowling, he 
stared at the whisky before taking a fresh sip. 


‘All right . . . I was beginning to get worried! Not that he’d been 
poisoned — don’t think that. But suppose he’d collapsed coming across here 


‘Or on the steps . . . that was quite possible. 
‘So I pretended I’d had enough and came out below there to take a look 
.. there was amoon... 

I didn’t see him. Obviously, he’d managed to get up safely. 

‘At the same time the flat was in darkness, and surely he’d have 
switched on a light. I didn’t know quite what to make of it... 

‘I got in my car and sat watching the flat.’ 

“You didn’t speak to the others?’ 

‘No. Actually, I thought of tackling Clive ... only when he came out — 
well, you know about that! Impossible to get him on his own. 

‘So I sat for a bit, wondering. 

‘My eyes must have adjusted to the darkness. Suddenly, I could see that 
the flat door was open. 

‘At least I thought I’d better close that .. .’ 

He drank quickly. 

‘I went in. Ronnie was stretched out on the floor. He was snoring, just 
like Mother. 

‘Perhaps, then, I wondered if she’d given him too much.’ 


Away in the yard a hooter sounded, two quick blips: probably a tea-break. 
Then an almost subliminal whining, no doubt from a band-saw, died 


suddenly. 
Gripping his glass tightly, Noel Raynes said: 
“That was a replay, over at the house . . . I’d been through it all before. 


Only the first time...’ 

‘Then, it didn’t matter.’ 

His head snatched in anguish. ‘Please understand! If I’d known... 
really known... what was going on! But I couldn’t be sure... 

‘Tt was such a tiny dose... . no more than a thimbleful at most.’ 

“That was enough to have killed several people.’ 

“Yes — if I’'d known what it was in the first place! But in my case... 
can’t you understand? I’d had sleeping-draughts from her myself. . .’ 

Gently shrugged and said nothing. 


Noel Raynes’s head drooped over the glass. Keeping his face turned 
from Gently, he took another jerky gulp. 

‘So I got him up... on that settee. 

“There was still plenty of life in him then! His eyes opened . . . he sort 
of grinned at me... I shoved a cushion under his head. 

“Then he went to sleep again... 

‘I’d switched on the table-lamp. Except for the snore he was looking 
peaceful . . . one thing’s certain, if you’ve got to go... ! But whether you 
believe me or not...’ 

‘Believe you didn’t suspect he was dying?’ 

‘How can I make you understand. As far as I knew . . . what really 
bothered me was what he might remember the next day! 

‘He’d been drugged. That couldn’t be concealed... especially if the old 
girl had overdone it. If he’d woken up at noon, still fully dressed .. . or 
even if I’d managed to put him to bed... 

“Then there’d really have been trouble, because Ronnie wouldn’t have 
taken that lying down. 

‘He was the sort to ring his solicitor and bring the police charging out 
here...’ 

Jerking his head round, he demanded: 

‘Can’t you realize what that would have meant? With Mother the way 
she is, it might have ended up with her in a home.’ 

As though he’d earned it, he tossed off the drink and jumped up to pour 
himself another. But his movements were agitated; he spilled whisky, 
coming back to the window with a dripping glass. 

‘That’s why I did... what I did. 

‘It was to get Mother off the hook. I wanted to stop him getting back at 
her — perhaps from driving her round the bend.’ 

‘So you faked his suicide.’ 

‘No — not suicide! Just a plausible explanation. So that when he woke 
up, there were the aspirins, and he couldn’t prove one thing or another .. . 

‘People do take pills, forget they’ve taken them, take some more, then 
perhaps some more... 

‘So Ronnie wakes up with a burning mouth and the glass and empty 
bottle beside him.’ 

‘For that, did you need actually to give him the aspirin?’ 

“Yes — he had to have the taste on his tongue.’ 


‘But so much... ?’ 

‘Tt wasn’t so much! I took thirty aspirins once, for a kick!’ 

‘And... the matter of the fingerprints?’ 

‘All right — I agree. That comes under the head of gilding the lily. 

‘But I wasn’t going to have it traced back to me, and it might have been 
if Ronnie had turned in the glass.’ 

He breathed hard, flicked his brow and tried to take a measured sip. 
Below the constable was just visible, boredly rocking on his heels. 

‘I’m not proud of what I’ve done . . . but I’m not ashamed of it, either! 
If ’'d known... but I didn’t, so what’s the use of pretending about that? 

‘And as for Mother .. . 

“Ten to one she thought she was merely knocking him out, just putting a 
spoke in his wheel . . . perhaps, only giving him a bad time! 

‘Ronnie was the enemy, can’t you see? 

“He was the cuckoo in the nest... 

‘If he died, it was mostly an accident, certainly not because any of us. . 

Shaking, he gulped back more whisky, cupping the glass with his 
father’s gesture. His eyes kept jinking to Gently’s, then sliding away again, 
sinking. 

‘I’m not confessing . . . is that clear? 

‘It’s just that you said you’d give me achance... 

‘None of this is on the record .. . I’ve told you everything .. . I’m not 
responsible . . .’ 

Gently’s shoulders heaved. 

With a faint shriek, the distant band-saw had started up again. On the 
sweep Wallace had come into view, carrying a plastic bag that dangled. 

He was chatting to the plain-clothes man beside him, at the same time 
waving his free hand. Stopping by the constable, his lips framed the 
enquiry: 

“Where’s the gaffer got to, then?’ 

‘Of course . . . if you quote me, I shall flatly deny it.’ 

‘Of course...’ 

Gently blew though his pipe. 

‘And if you’re thinking that Lynne . . . let me tell you something. Wives 
can’t testify, can they?’ 

Gently merely shrugged. 


“That’s that then! Naturally, I told her what had happened. And when 
Ronnie was found dead, well .. . Lynne can see as far ahead as most people. 

‘Now she’s the third Mrs Raynes — Clive coughed up for a special 
licence. Which makes it watertight, wouldn’t you say? 

‘Not that Lynne would have spilt much, any way .. .’ 

“You say he smiled at you?’ 

‘He... what... ?’ 

Gently put away his pipe and rose. In the window, the half-drunk 
bluebottle was still buzzing and bumping fitfully. 

“Wasn’t there a moment... perhaps just one! . . . when it crossed your 
mind that Best might be dying — and when, if you’d gone for help, you’d 
have saved his life and stopped your mother from becoming a murderess?”’ 

‘No — I’ve told you—!’ 

‘But can you tell yourself .. . ? Because that’s the question you’ ll have 
to live with. 

‘Also your wife .. . won’t she be asking it, wondering what sort of man 
she married?’ 

Noel Raynes’s eyes were hot; teeth showed between his parted lips. 

‘Listen! Just tell me what you’re going to do about this.’ 

‘IT shall write my report.’ 

‘But you said... !’ 

Shaking his head, Gently moved to the window. Opening it, he gave the 
bluebottle a nudge that sent it zooming into the sunlight. 

By the cars, Wallace stood waving, holding up his plastic bag. Ives had 
just come out with two men, each carrying a sealed container. 

‘Better make that phone-call .. .’ 

Noel Raynes said nothing. Hunched in his chair, he was staring at 
nowhere. 

Another car, arriving just then, brought the pathologist, Doctor Wittard. 


Mrs Raynes survived, but not her sanity. The Public Prosecutor made no 
move. Ronald Best’s remains were discreetly reburied and Mrs Raynes 
settled in a private nursing-home. 

The quarrel with Arthur Swafield was patched up; Clive Raynes was 
taken into partnership. Noel Raynes entered the firm, but left eighteen 
months later with an embezzlement charge hanging over him. His wife 
divorced him. 


Walter Raynes drank a little harder, swore a little oftener. He installed in 
his house an old flame of his youth, one suitably grateful and undemanding. 

His wife has ceased to recognize any of the family except, perversely, 
her youngest daughter’s husband. With him she played games of chess, 
often surprising him by her acuteness. 

Then she was happy. 

She took him, apparently, to be a husband whose business affairs kept 
him from home. 
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